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PARAMAGNETISM OF THE y PHASE IN COPPER 
MANGANESE ALLOYS! 


By H. P. Myers 


ABSTRACT 


Measurements of the paramagnetic susceptibility and its variation with 
temperature were made on a series of copper manganese alloys having composi- 
tions from 10 to 90 atomic per cent manganese. The measurements were confined 
to the temperature regions where the face centered cubic y phase is known to be 
stable. The results show that alloys containing <25 atomic per cent manganese 
present a Curie-Weiss dependence of susceptibility on temperature, in agree- 
ment with earlier work. For compositions between 30 and 40 atomic per cent 
manganese the 1/x vs. T graph is linear at high temperatures but becomes 
increasingly curved at lower temperatures, the curvature being concave to the 
temperature axis. Alloys containing more than 60 atomic per cent manganese 
show a linear variation of 1/x with temperature but the change in x, both with 
temperature and with composition, is slight. Alloys with 70 and 80 atomic per 
cent manganese show minima in the susceptibility at 900° and 950°C. respectively. 
An alloy with 90 atomic per cent manganese showed a continuous increase of 
susceptibility with temperature. 


1. INTRODUCTION 


The phase diagrams of the alloy systems manganese copper and manganese 
gold show wide ranges of composition and temperature over which the face 
centered cubic y phase is stable. For dilute alloys of manganese in copper the 
y form is stable at room temperature but for increasing manganese concen- 
trations it becomes a high temperature phase. Even so for compositions up to 
90 atomic per cent manganese the range of stability with respect to tempera- 
ture is sufficient to allow the temperature dependence of the paramagnetic 
susceptibility to be determined. 

A study of the y phase offers considerable interest for, compared with the 
complex a and 8 modifications, the structure is simple. Measurements on 
copper manganese and gold manganese alloys should therefore provide data 
illustrating the paramagnetic behavior of a mid-transition group element 
suitable for comparison with that obtained on the end members of this group 
and in particular the nickel copper alloys of similar structure. This paper 
presents the results of measurements on the copper manganese system. 


‘Manuscript received February 14, 1956. 
Contribution from the Department of Mining and Metallurgy, The University of British 


Columbia, Vancouver, Canada. 
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2. EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 


The materials used were manganese of 99.9% purity donated by the Electro- 
manganese Corporation of America and copper with better than 99.99% 
purity obtained from Johnson Matthey Ltd. 

The alloys were prepared in high grade alumina crucibles with the use of 
induction heating under an atmosphere of purified argon. The melts were chill 
cast under argon forming ingots of approximate dimensions 5 cm. X 0.75 cm. 
diameter; these were then annealed in vacuo for seven days at a temperature 
appropriate to the composition to remove coring. From the center sections of 
the ingots were machined small right circular hollow cylinders of dimensions 
2mm. X 6mm. O.D. X 2.75 mm. I.D. These were then given a short anneal. 
The ring specimens were suitable for the susceptibility measurements which 
were made using a Sucksmith (1929, 1938) ring balance. The force on the 
specimen was transmitted to the ring by a thin-walled quartz tube. The 
specimen was mounted in the following manner. At the end, remote from the 
ring, a circular groove was ground in the quartz tube; the specimen was slid 
over the tube and rested on a small clip made from a 1 cm. length of 0.3 mm. 
diam. molybdenum wire which fastened in the groove on the quartz tube. A 
platinum platinum-rhodium thermocouple passed down the inside of the quartz 
tube and was arranged so that the junction was in line with the specimen. In 
the absence of a specimen this carrier assembly was diamagnetic and became 
increasingly so at high temperatures. Corrections for the deflection due to 
the carrier assembly at room and high temperatures were determined for all 
the field strengths used (up to 16,200 oersteds). 

On account of the significant vapor pressure of manganese in the manganese- 
rich alloys high temperature measurements were made under a reduced atmos- 
phere of argon. Any changes in sensitivity of the balance with temperature 
could be assessed using the deflection produced by a small weight (0.15 gm.) 
which could be added to the balance ring at will. Susceptibility values for the 
alloys were obtained by comparison with a standard nickel specimen prepared 
from Johnson Matthey nickel. The values of susceptibility for nickel de- 
termined by Sucksmith and Pearce (1938) were used for this calibration. 

3. RESULTS 

Nine alloys of composition from 10 to 90 atomic per cent manganese at 
increments of 10 atomic per cent were prepared. The actual compositions* of 
the alloys were determined by chemical analysis. 

The results for each composition are shown in Figs. 1, 2, and 3. Each figure 
shows a different type of behavior. The susceptibility is referred to a gram of 
alloy and the values for the copper-rich alloys have been corrected to take into 
account the diamagnetic contribution of the copper.t This correction becomes 


*All compositions are referred to atomic per cent. 

tThe value x = —0.086X10~* was assumed for pure copper metal and a proportional 
correction was made for those alloys containing <40% Mn. This correction is probably 
appropriate for the copper since in these alloys the manganese core appears independent of the 
copper matrix. It is most likely that the manganese itself would contribute the greater dia- 
magnetic effect owing to the large diameter of the incompletely filled 3d shell but an accurate 
estimate cannot be made; it was therefore omitted. 
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Fic. 1. 1/x against temperature for alloys containing 11.4 and 20% manganese. The units 
for x are ergs oersted~? gm.~! 
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Fic. 2. 1/x against temperature for alloys containing 30.4 and 39.1% manganese. 


insignificant for alloys containing >40% manganese. No allowance has been 
made for the diamagnetism of the manganese. 

For alloys containing 11.4 and 20% manganese and within the accuracy of 
the results, 1/x varies linearly with T showing a Curie-Weiss behavior. The 
30.4 and 39.1% manganese alloys have a 1/x vs. T curve showing pronounced 
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T°c 


Fic. 3. 1/x against temperature for alloys containing 50, 59.8, 70.1, 79.9, and 90% man- 
ganese. The scale of the ordinate is the same for all the graphs, which have been displaced to 
avoid confusion. The change in temperature intervals should also be noticed. 


curvature concave to the JT axis although above 500° C. the graphs become 
linear. For a given temperature there is a significant increase in susceptibility 
with an increase in manganese content from 11.4 to 39.1%. For greater Mn 
contents the susceptibility for a given temperature remains almost unchanged 
and in fact for a given composition there is little variation with temperature. 
However the variation of 1/x with T although slight is evident, and whereas 
it is perhaps no longer significant to plot 1/x against T this has been done to 
preserve the sequence of the results. 

For the 50 and 59.8% manganese alloys 1/x varies linearly with T and the 
slopes of the graphs continue to decrease. This aspect is maintained in the 
70.1 and 79.9% alloys but an added feature is the maximum that appears in 
the graph, indicating that the susceptibility for these alloys begins to increase 
at approximately 900° C. and 950° C. respectively. The alloy containing 90% 
manganese shows a susceptibility which increases with temperature. 

In connection with the results a further point concerning the stability of the 
phase in these alloys may be mentioned. For manganese contents >20% 
the 7 phase may be retained at room temperature and it is noteworthy that the 
30.4 and 39.1% alloys show no discontinuity in the variation of 1/x with T. 
The 50 and 59.8% did show an abrupt change in slope of the 1/x vs. T graph 
at temperatures which correspond closely to the position of the phase bound- 
aries indicated on the phase diagram. For this reason measurements were only 
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made in the high temperature region of stability of the y phase for alloys with 
manganese contents >39.1%. 
4. DISCUSSION 


The present work supplements that of Néel (1932), Gustafsson (1936), and 
Valentiner and Becker (1933). The two former authors measured the properties 
of dilute alloys (Mn < 5%) and obtained results showing that at vanishingly 
small concentrations of manganese in copper the manganese had a Per: = 4.85 
indicating a probable 3d54s, configuration. 

Furthermore their results indicate that Per, increases from 4.85 to 5.5 as 
the manganese content increases from vanishingly small to 5%. Néel also 
measured the properties of two alloys with greater manganese contents. 
Valentiner and Becker studied compositions up to 80% but their measurements 
were made in the temperature range 20° to —183° C. Thus for the higher 
manganese contents their data represent the properties of mixed phases. 
However, for compositions in the range 5-20% manganese, the results pre- 
sented here agree well with those of Néel and Valentiner and Becker although 
the three sets of measurements were made over quite different temperature 
ranges. 

In Fig. 4 are plotted the per, values at different compositions. The per, 
number has significance only at low manganese contents but since our measure- 
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Fic. 4. Values of pert for manganese copper alloys. Values calculated from the work of 
Valentiner and Becker are also plotted (CJ) for comparison; these were determined from 
measurements made below room temperature. 


ments have shown 1/x to vary linearly with temperature for all compositions 
studied, we have calculated values for the higher manganese alloys. It should 
be emphasized that this is done only as a means for comparing the properties 
of the dilute alloys (<20%) with those alloys with higher manganese contents; 
in these latter instances per; is merely a parameter proportional to the recipro- 
cal of the gradient of the 1/x vs. T graph and has no other significance. It will 
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be seen from Fig. 4 that the ‘dilute’ alloys containing between 5 and 20% 
manganese show a simple behavior, Per, decreasing slightly with increasing 
manganese content. We have drawn a straight line through these points so 
that the intercept on the ordinate corresponds to per; = 4.9, the value ex- 
pected for manganese in a 3d¢64s; configuration possessing spin moment only. 

For compositions greater than 20% manganese the per, values determined 
in this work increase sharply with increasing manganese content; this is in 
direct contrast with those values determined by Valentiner and Becker which 
continue to decrease. This divergence can be partly explained by the pro- 
nounced curvature found in our 1/x vs. 7 graphs for the 30.4 and 39.1% 
alloys, for since Valentiner and Becker made measurements only at low 
temperatures the gradients of their graphs would be larger than those we 
measured at high temperatures and therefore result in lower values of Pere. 
The difference between the two sets of results at higher manganese contents 
can be attributed to the presence of a second phase in the alloys of Valentiner 
and Becker, a fact which they acknowledge in their paper. 

Thus the measurements show that alloys containing less than about 25% 
manganese present a different type of behavior from those with greater 
concentrations and it is significant that the neutron diffraction data of Mene- 
ghetti and Sidhu (1954), which were recently brought to our notice, showed 
short range magnetic ordering to occur in these alloys and to have a maximum 
effect at about 50 atomic per cent manganese. The present data are however 
restricted to the regions where 1/x varies linearly with temperature and are 
valid for temperature ranges well above any antiferromagnetic critical tempera- 
tures found by Meneghetti and Sidhu. 

The behavior of the alloys containing 70.1 and 79.9% manganese is compli- 
cated by the fact that above certain temperatures the susceptibility increases 
with increasing temperature. For these high manganese content alloys the 
change in susceptibility can be observed easily but the variation being small it 
is not possible to define the gradients of the graphs accurately. It is also note- 
worthy that the alloy containing 90% Mn has a susceptibility with a positive 
temperature coefficient in contrast to the existing data for pure y manganese. 

Subject to the fashion in which the results are displayed in Fig. 4, the most 
striking feature is the apparent change of properties occurring at manganese 
concentrations around 20-25%. Below this concentration the results admit 
of a simple interpretation in that the manganese can be considered mono- 
valent—the tendency being to maintain a concentration of 4s electrons similar 
to that for pure copper. The 3d electrons of the manganese appear to remain 
localized on the atoms and thus give rise to a moment characteristic of the 
3d¢4s; configuration. For alloys containing more than 25% manganese it is 
clear from the large apparent Pe values calculated from the slopes of the 
1/x vs. T graphs that a different electronic arrangement must exist. 

If we choose to consider the variation of susceptibility, appropriate to a 
particular temperature, with composition a smooth change is found. This is 
illustrated in Fig. 5 where the value of susceptibility at 800° C. for each alloy 
is plotted against composition. It is seen that the susceptibility increases 
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Fic. 5. The variation of susceptibility measured at 800°C. with composition of alloy. 


rapidly with initial addition of manganese to copper but the susceptibility is 
almost independent of composition for manganese contents greater than 40%. 
On account of the very slight temperature variation of susceptibility that has 
been found this result would also remain true at other temperatures. 

It seems that such behavior can only be understood if it is assumed that 
in this composition range the 3d electrons of copper and manganese form a 
common 3d band. The approximate constancy of the susceptibility for different 
alloy compositions would then imply an approximate constancy of the density of 
3d energy states with electron concentration. Thus if for convenience we assume 
that there is one 4s electron per atom of alloy it is required that no change in 
the density of energy states in the 3d band should occur for 3d electron concen- 
trations lying between 6.8 and 8.4 electrons per atom of alloy. Such behavior 
is in keeping with the suggested shapes for the 3d band of transition metals 
which invoke sharp maxima in the density of states at the beginning and end 
of the band but require these maxima to be separated by a region of constant 
or slowly varying density of states. Thus the change in properties which occurs 
at about 25% manganese content can be associated with the transition from 
localized states for the 3d electrons of the manganese atoms to collective 
electron treatment of these electrons for the atoms of the alloy. It is to be 
noted that such a change is more accurately defined by the change in the 
temperature variation of the susceptibility with composition rather than the 
variation of the susceptibility, measured at some arbitrary temperature, with 
composition, 
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THE DURATION OF FORWARD-SCATTERED SIGNALS FROM 
METEOR TRAILS! 


By P. A. FoRSYTH AND E. L. VOGAN 


ABSTRACT 


The durations of radio signals obtained by forward scattering from meteor trails 
have been determined by direct measurement, using moving chart, amplitude 
recordings. The recordings were made simultaneously at two frequencies and 
similar measurements were made on signals received over two transmission paths in 
western Canada. The durations of signals observed over an east-west path appear 
to be greater than those observed over a north-south path. The observed 
dependence of duration upon both wavelength and equipment sensitivity is 
compared with that found previously by McKinley for back-scattered signals. 
Effects similar to those found by McKinley are present in the forward-scatter data. 
The method used to record the signals makes possible a more detailed examination 
of these effects. While the dependence of duration upon equipment sensitivity 
seems to be in accord with the presently accepted theories of meteor scattering, 
the dependence upon wavelength is not yet completely understood. 


INTRODUCTION 


The relation between the duration of radar (back-scatter) echoes from 
meteors and the radar equipment parameters has been investigated experi- 
mentally by McKinley. While existing theoretical models predicted that 
the echo duration would be independent of equipment sensitivity, McKinley 
(1953a) found that echoes which were observed with high power equipment 
lasted longer than did the corresponding echoes observed simultaneously 
with low power equipment, and also that the ratio of the echo durations for 
the two systems varied with duration. Furthermore, while it was expected on 
theoretical grounds that the echo duration would be proportional to the square 
of the wavelength, McKinley(19530) found that the ratio of durations on two 
wavelengths varied with duration and deviated significantly from the square 
law value. This latter result is perhaps the more interesting because it appears 
to be related more directly to the physical behavior of the meteor trail after 
its formation. The predicted square law relation between duration and wave- 
length is based upon the assumption that diffusion alone controls the decay 
of meteor echoes. In fact, of course, it is known that the trails must be distorted 
by winds and that recombination and attachment processes must contribute 
also to the reduction of the volume density of free electrons within a trail. 
These effects are likely to be more significant for the echoes of longer duration. 

Because of the nature of the scattering mechanism, the forward-scattered 
signal from a meteor trail should always be of greater duration than the 
corresponding back-scatter echo (Eshleman 1952; Eshleman and Manning 
1954). It is reasonable, therefore, to expect that the anomalies found by 
McKinley would be even more apparent in similar measurements made on 
forward-scattered signals. This paper discusses the results of an experiment 


1Manuscript received February 22, 1956. 
Contribution from the Radio Physics Laboratory of the Defence Research Board, Ottawa, 
Canada. The work was performed under project PCC No. D48-28-35-05. 
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which involved the reception of forward-scattered meteor signals simultaneous- 
ly at two frequencies, the measurements being made concurrently over two 
nearly orthogonal paths in western Canada. 

EXPERIMENTAL ARRANGEMENT 

The transmission circuits which were used for the experiment are those 
designated as 5, 6, 7, and 8 of Table I in an earlier paper (Forsyth and Vogan 
1955). The transmitters for these circuits operate on frequencies of 38.06 
Mc./s. and 49.98 Mc./s. and are located at Winnipeg, Manitoba. One set of 
receiving equipment is located approximately 1000 km. to the west (Ralston, 
Alberta) and another set about the same distance to the north (Churchill, 
Manitoba). For this experiment, new antenna arrangements were used which 
provided the same antenna gain for each frequency. The recording equipment 
was similar to that used to record the individual signals shown in Fig. 3 of the 
earlier paper. The records were made during the period 25 January to 2 Feb- 
ruary, 1955. 

Every effort was made to ensure that the recordings were as reliable as 
possible. The transmitters were attended continuously during the recording 
periods and the sensitivity of each receiving system was calibrated at least 
once before or during each high speed recording period. High speed records 
(with a recording chart specd of 10 or 25 mm./sec.) were taken as often as was 
convenient during the daylight hours. Later, the records were examined 
carefully and for this analysis all those records were discarded in which there 
was any evidence of drift in the receiving and recording equipment or any 
indication of faulty calibration. The days on which good records were obtained 
are listed in Table I together with the times of the earliest and latest records 











TABLE I 
Recording No. of signals 
Place Date intervals recorded 
Ralston 25 Jan. 1100-1600 M.S.T. 219 
26 Jan. 1310-1500 127 
27 Jan. 1450-1600 56 
31 Jan. 1020-1400 202 
604 
Churchill 27 Jan. 0950-1010 C.S.T. 30 
28 Jan. 1000-1540 301 
31 Jan. 0930-1200 234 
1 Feb. 0930-1445 406 
2 Feb. 0930-1300 220 
1191 


on each day; recording was by no means continuous between these two times. 
The number of individual signals which were clearly resolved on the selected 
records is also listed. This number refers specifically to the record for the higher 
frequency; in general, a signal at 49.98 Mc./s. was accompanied by one at 
38.06 Mc./s. It was not, however, always possible to make accurate measure- 
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ments of signals which appeared simultaneously at the two frequencies be- 
cause one or other of the records was sometimes partially obscured by inter- 
ference or by neighboring meteor signals. 

The signals were analyzed initially with regard to amplitude and duration. 
The amplitude of each signal was measured and the signal assigned to one of 
ten logarithmically related amplitude classes. The duration was measured at a 
level which was 1/e of the maximum amplitude. It should be noted that the 
photographic method of recording used by McKinley permitted only the 
measurement of duration above a fixed level, namely the threshold level of 
the recording system. In the present paper this threshold duration measured 
at a fixed sensitivity level will be designated by T whereas the duration meas- 
ured at a level which is 1/e of the maximum amplitude will be designated by 
D. Durations measured at a frequency of 49.98 Mc./s. will be indicated by 
D, and those for 38.06 Mc./s. by Dg (the subscripts refer to the wavelength). 
The theoretical relations mentioned earlier were intended to apply strictly to 
the measurements of D and not to those of T. 


COMPARISON OF DURATIONS FOR THE TWO PATHS 


The results of the first analysis are summarized in Table II. The most strik- 
ing feature of the results is the significant difference between the signals 
measured at Churchill and those measured at Ralston. The fact that the 


TABLE II 


Recording station 





Ralston Ralston Churchill Churchill 

Frequency, Mc./s. 49.98 38.06 49.98 38.06 
No. of signals 561 438 1029 865 
Duration D, sec.: Mean 1.425 2.370 1.180 1.737 

Median 0.55 1.05 0.45 0.67 

Mode 0.30 0.60 0.30 0.35 
Ds/D¢ Mean 1.859 1.547 

Median 1:72 1.38 

Mode 1.9 1.30 


recording equipments used on the two frequencies were interchanged during 
the recordings at both stations and that the receiving equipments were cali- 
brated frequently makes it unlikely that the observed difference between the 
two paths is instrumental. The durations measured at Ralston for both 
frequencies are significantly greater than those measured at Churchill. The 
ratio of the durations at the two frequencies is also greater for the Ralston 
measurements. For the sake of comparison it may be noted that if duration 
were proportional to the first power of wavelength the ratio Ds/D¢, would have 
the value 1.31, whereas if duration were proportional to the square of wave- 
length this ratio would have the value 1.72. 

The recordings at the two stations were not always made simultaneously 
and even if it had been possible to make them simultaneously the records 
would not, of course, refer to the same meteors. On the other hand, the record- 
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ings for each day were examined separately and there did not appear to be any 
significant changes in the characteristics of the signals from day to day, so 
that the lack of exact simultaneity between the records from the two stations 
can scarcely explain the observed differences. 

The recent theoretical treatment of meteor ‘‘observability”’ given by Hines 
(1955) points out the importance of observational selection in the measure- 
ments of the forward-scattered signals from meteors. This selection certainly 
operates differently for the two circuits. For example, the Churchill path is 
relatively insensitive to meteors which come from regions of the sky near the 
plane of the ecliptic. On the other hand, the Winnipeg—Ralston path is quite 
sensitive to such meteors. Another important difference between the two 
circuits involves the earth’s magnetic field. On the east-west path many mete- 
ors are detected which lie very nearly along the lines of force of the magnetic 
field, whereas for the north-south path most of the meteor trails which are 
detected make angles with the direction of the magnetic field greater than 
37°. The diffusion of ionization at meteoric heights proceeds more rapidly 
along lines of magnetic force than at right angles to them. For this reason one 
would expect the observed durations to be greater for the Ralston measure- 
ments than for those made at Churchill. Further experiments are required in 
order to determine if the effect of the magnetic field is sufficiently great to 
produce the observed differences between the two paths. 


THE DEPENDENCE OF DURATION UPON WAVELENGTH 


In order to indicate more clearly the dependence of duration upon wave- 
length a scatter diagram in which the common logarithm of Dg is plotted 
against the common logarithm of Dg, is shown in Fig. 1. Each experimental 
point represents the two signals which were observed simultaneously on the 
two frequencies at Ralston. The straight line representing the theoretical 


relation 
Rz D;/Ds = (As/As)?, 


where A is the wavelength, is also drawn on the same diagram. The experi- 
mental points are nicely distributed about the theoretical line but the scatter 
is large. 

It was pointed out earlier that the measurements made by McKinley were 
durations above a fixed threshold level and not durations measured at a level 
which was some fraction of the maximum amplitude of the signal. In order to 
provide a more direct comparison of the present results with the back-scatter 
measurements, the Ralston durations were measured again, this time at a 
fixed sensitivity level corresponding to a receiving antenna voltage of 0.25 
microvolts. A scatter diagram of the results, in which 73 is plotted against 
Ts, is given in Fig. 2. The general trend is very similar to that in the previous 
figure but it is evident that the threshold measurements do not fit the theoreti- 
cal line as well as did the relative duration measurements of Fig. 1. 

It may be suggested reasonably that the lack of fit between the experimental 
points and the theoretical relation in Figs. 1 and 2, and also the large scatter 
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Fic. 1. Scatter diagram of the relative durations of meteor signals (measured at an ampli- 
tude which is 1/e of the maximum) received at a frequency of 38.06 Mc./s. (Ds) plotted 
against the durations of the corresponding signals received at a frequency of 49.98 Mc./s. 
(De). The solid line represents the relation Ds/D¢ = (As/Xg)?. 

Fic. 2. Scatter diagram of the threshold durations (measured at a fixed sensitivity level) 
for the signals shown in Fig. 1. 
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in the experimental points, is due entirely to the occurrence of fading in the 
meteor signals. This argument follows from the fact that the probability of 
occurrence of fading in a signal is a function of the duration of the signal, 
increasing with increasing duration. The presence of fading then introduces 
an uncertainty into the measurement of duration and at the same time imposes 
a bias on the measurements. In order to test this suggestion, the Ralston data 
were re-examined and signals were selected which exhibited the rapid rise and 
exponential fall of amplitude characteristic of the underdense trail, and which 
also exhibited no fading (see Fig. 2(a) of the earlier paper, Forsyth and Vogan 
1955). A scatter diagram of the relative durations D(S) of these selected 
signals at the two frequencies is given in Fig. 3. With the exception of those 
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° 
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Fic. 3. Scatter diagram for relative durations of a group of selected signals which decayed 
exponentially with time and showed no fading. 


signals with D¢(S) equal to 0.1 sec.—a value which is subject to considerable 
experimental error—the fit with the theoretical line is quite good. The agree- 
ment with the theoretical line may, in fact, be slightly better than that of 
Fig. 1, but the scatter is still large. It is necessary, therefore, to conclude that 
the anomalous behavior of the observed durations is not due simply to the 
occurrence of fading in the signals. 

In his investigation McKinley applied a particularly sensitive test to the 
data in order to reveal the departure of the experimental data from the square 
law of wavelength. He divided the pairs of measurements at the two fre- 
quencies up into classes according to the duration recorded at the shorter 
wavelength. For each class the mean value of the logarithm of the ratio, R, 
of the durations at the two wavelengths was plotted as an ordinate against the 
mean logarithm of duration at the shorter wavelength as abscissa. On such a 
graph the square law of wavelength can be represented by a horizontal straight 
line. The present data are shown plotted on this type of graph in Fig. 4. 
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Fic. 4. Graph of the mean logarithm of the ratio Ds/D.s = R against the mean logarithm 
of Ds, the measurements being grouped by class interval of Ds. The solid lines have the slopes 
predicted by the empirical relations found by McKinley (19536). 

Fic. 5. The data of Figs. 1, 2, and 3 replotted after the manner of Fig. 4. 
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The duration class intervals used for the figure are the same as those used by 
Mckinley (19530). The two slanting lines in the figure are drawn with the 
slopes predicted by the empirical relations given by McKinley, 


(1) log R = (1.0—0.796”)(2.0—log Dy) 

for the left-hand side of the graph, and 

(2) log R = (1.0—0.921”)(5.4—log Dy) 

for the right-hand side, where p = 4.23 log \g/A»+0.333 x, and x is the 
logarithm of the sensitivity ratio (zero for the present measurements). The 


lines drawn in Fig. 4 have only the slopes and not the positions given by these 
relations. The positions of the lines were adjusted arbitrarily to fit the data. 
The marked differences between the Ralston and Churchill méasurement 

are evident again in this figure. The points for the Churchill data lie nearly 
on a horizontal line with a value of R which is intermediate between that 
required by a first power law and that required by a square law of wavelength. 
On the other hand, the Ralston results are consistent with the bilinear char- 
acteristic predicted by equations (1) and (2). 

In Fig. 5 the data of Figs. 1, 2, and 3 are shown plotted after the manner 
of Fig. 4. The straight solid lines of this figure are the same as those of Fig. 4. 
The most striking characteristic here is that while the points on the right-hand 
side of the diagram can be adequately represented by a single line (for example, 
the broken line of the figure), points on the left-hand side require two such 
lines. It appears that for the longer durations it does not much matter whether 
the measurements refer to the relative duration D or to the threshold duration 
T, whereas for shorter durations this distinction is important. This behavior 
is consistent if the left-hand side of the graph is considered to refer to signals 
from underdense trails, which decay exponentially, while the right-hand side 
refers to signals from overdense trails which persist for some time at constant 
amplitude and then decay suddenly. The data for the durations, D(S), of the 
selected signals which are known to be of the exponential type follow very 
closely those for all the shorter duration signals. This evidence seems to con- 
firm McKinley's suggestion that the discontinuity of slope actually corresponds 
to the transition from underdense to overdense trails. 

It is interesting to examine the actual value of the durations at which the 
discontinuity of slope takes place. The empirical equations (1) and (2) which 
were derived from back-scatter measurements predict (for the present wave- 
lengths) that this discontinuity should occur when log Ds is equal to zero. 
In fact, from Fig. 5 this discontinuity seems to occur in the neighborhood of 
log D, = 0.5. As a first approximation it is reasonable to suppose that this 
shift is due simply to the increase in duration of the signals from underdense 
trails. The ratio of the durations of the forward- and back-scattered signals 
from underdense trails has been predicted by Eshleman and Manning (1954): 


Dy/Dp == sec’ ¢, 
where ¢ is the forward-scattering angle. Taking 
log Dr/Dz = 0.5 


and solving for ¢, a value of about 57° is obtained. The value of @ which is 
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appropriate to the region of highest ‘‘observability’’ for a path which is 1000 
km. in length is about 72°, but many meteors should be observed for which 
is considerably less than this value. 

It has been suggested that the particular characteristics found by McKinley 
were due, in part, to the method of plotting the results. The present results 
do not support this suggestion. While it is reasonable to doubt the accuracy 
of the sensitive tests of Figs. 4 and 5 when used on data which are as widely 
scattered as those of Figs. 1, 2, and 3, the characteristics deduced from Fig. 5 
are evident, at least qualitatively, from a close inspection of the earlier figures. 
Since the scatter diagrams contain relatively raw data, there is no reason to 
believe that these effects are spurious. 

THE DEPENDENCE OF DURATION UPON SENSITIVITY 

In order to investigate the variation of duration with sensitivity the records 
for the lower frequency (38.06 Mc./s.) were examined again. For this analysis 
the duration of each signal was measured at two fixed threshold levels, corre- 
sponding to antenna voltages of 0.4 and 1.6 microvolts, a sensitivity difference 
of 12 db. The duration measured at the high sensitivity level (0.4 microvolts) 
is here indicated by 7; and that for the low sensitivity level (1.6 microvolts) 
by 7). In Fig. 6 the mean logarithm of the ratio R = 7);,/T) is plotted against 
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Fic. 6. Graph of the mean logarithm of the ratio, R, of the durations measured at high and 
low sensitivity levels against the mean logarithm of the duration at the low sensitivity level 


(Ti). 


the mean logarithm of 7; for the same duration intervals as were used earlier. 
Although there were only 72 suitable signals measured at Ralston and 80 
at Churchill the results seem to show a general trend of the kind found by 
McKinley (1953a). The solid lines on the graph have the slopes (but not the 
positions) predicted by equations (1) and (2). Once again, the slower decay 
of the signals at Ralston is indicated, although not as clearly as in Fig. 4. 
While the scatter of experimental points is too great to permit an assessment 
of the accuracy with which either set can be represented by a formula of the 
kind given by McKinley, the general decrease of the mean logarithm of R 
with increasing 7; seems to be real. 
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It is interesting to consider the apparent trend of the observations of Fig. 6 
in relation to the known characteristics of the signals. It is inherent in the 
method of measurement that 7; cannot exceed 7; for any given signal so that 
there is a constant lower boundary to the possible values of log R for all values 
of T;, namely zero. On the other hand, it is known from the observations 
themselves that the occurrence of signals having durations greater than, say, 
one minute is extremely rare. We may, for present purposes, impose a practical 
upper limit upon the values of log 7), and log T; somewhere in the neighborhood 
of 1.8. On a graph of the kind shown in Fig. 6 this upper bound could be 
represented by a sloping line having the equation 
(3) log R = 1.8—log T}. 


It is clear that if there is any variation in R for a given value of 7), then the 
presence of the two boundaries will cause a decrease in the mean value of log R 
with increasing log 7;. A simple assumption is that, for a given value of log T;, 
all values of log R between zero and that given by equation (3) are equally 
probable. In this case the mean value of log R for each value of T; is just half 
that indicated by equation (3). These values are plotted in Fig. 6 as the dotted 
line. Another simple, but more reasonable, assumption which agrees qualita- 
tively with the observations is that, for a given value of 7;, the probability of 
occurrence of any value of log R is greatest for log R = 0 and decreases uni- 
formly to zero as log R approaches the upper bound set by equation (3). 
For this case the mean value of log R is given by the equation 


log R = 0.60—0.33 log 7, 


which is plotted in Fig. 6 as the broken line. To the order of accuracy permitted 
by the statistical variation of the observations, this equation can be said to 
fit the experimental points. Clearly, there is no justification in the present 
measurements for attempting any more refined analysis. This discussion 
will serve to indicate that the general trend shown in Fig. 6 follows directly 
from observable characteristics of the signals, namely, a wide variation in the 
values of R associated with a particular value of 7), and a practical upper 
limit to the observed values of duration. The first of these characteristics is 
due to variations in the rate of decay of different meteor signals. In the case 
of back-scattered signals it is known (Greenhow and Neufeld 1955) that varia- 
tions in the height at which different meteor trails are formed causes a large 
variation in the rate of decay of signals. For forward-scattered signals there is 
an additional variation introduced by the occurrence of widely differing 
values of the forward-scattering angle, ¢. The second characteristic is also 
reasonably well understood. For the long-enduring signals the duration is 
proportional to the line density of ionization in the meteor trail. It is well 
known (see, for example, McKinley 1951) that the probability of occurrence 
of a meteor trail decreases rapidly with increasing values of initial ionization 
density. In addition to this effect, there is reason to believe (Kaiser 1953) 
that there is an ultimate limit to the observable duration of meteor signals 
which is set by the disappearance of the ionization through recombination 
and attachment processes. 








or 
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CONCLUDING REMARKS 


It appears from the present measurements that the general dependence of 
the duration of forward-scattered signals from meteor trails upon both wave- 
length and equipment sensitivity is similar to that found by McKinley for 
back-scattered signals. In the case of the wavelength dependence, the use of 
moving chart records has permitted the analysis of the signals by several 
different methods which, together, have revealed more clearly the roles of 
underdense and overdense meteor trails. These methods of analysis have also 
revealed systematic differences between durations measured at a fixed thresh- 
old level and those measured at a value which is 1/e of the maximum amplitude 
of each signal. It is important that the latter method of measurement be used 
in preference to the former whenever the durations are to be used for com- 
parison with the present theory. This is particularly true for the signals of 
shorter durations. If this relative duration (D, in the preceding text) is used, 
then it is, inherently, independent of the equipment sensitivity. In any case, 
the behavior of the threshold durations measured at different sensitivity 
levels seems to be in accord with the present understanding of the characteristics 
of the meteor trails. Unfortunately the comparative measurements at two 
frequencies are not so well understood. It has been suggested by Eshleman 
(1955) that the low observed value of the exponent in the duration—wavelength 
relation for the longer durations is due to departures of the actual shape of the 
trails from the assumed cylindrical form. The duration of the signal from a 
spherical overdense cloud of ionization is proportional to the four-thirds 
power of wavelength. While this mechanism may contribute to the observed 
effect for the long enduring signals, it cannot be used to explain the results 
derived from the selected signals which are known to be of the kind usually 
associated with underdense trails. For underdense clouds Eshleman predicts 
that the duration of the signals should be proportional to the square of the 
wavelength even when the clouds are spherical in shape. 

The significant differences in signal characteristics which were found be- 
tween the signals recorded at Churchill and those recorded at Ralston are, 
as yet, unexplained. Further investigation of these differences is required. 
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DIFFRACTION OF 3.2 CM. ELECTROMAGNETIC WAVES 
BY DIELECTRIC RODS 


I. LUCITE AND TENITE 1 IN. DIAMETER CYLINDERS! 


By M. K. SuBBARAO? AND A. B. McLay 


ABSTRACT 


Diffraction patterns of lucite and tenite cylindrical rods of approximately one 
inch diameter, in a nearly plane beam of square-wave modulated 3.2 cm. waves 
with electric vector parallel to the cylinder axis, have been measured in several 
planes transverse to the incident beam direction. Patterns are compared with 
theoretical ones (Froese and Wait 1954) and with ones obtained earlier, under 
similar experimental conditions, for brass and hard rubber cylinders (Wiles and 
McLay 1954). Some general marked trends in the patterns of the four rods, 
comprising a conductor, two nearly lossless dielectrics with different dielectric 
constants, and a lossier dielectric, are related to the effects of transmission and /or 
surface reflection expected from geometrical optics considerations. 


1, INTRODUCTION 


Diffraction patterns of a brass tube and a hard rubber rod were reported 
in a previous communication (Wiles and McLay 1954). Each was a cylinder 
of length 6 ft. and diameter 1 in. (2.54 cm.). Observations were made with 
each cylinder placed in a nearly plane beam of square-wave modulated 3.2 cm. 
waves, with electric vector parallel to the cylinder axis. Experimental patterns 
for the brass cylinder agreed quite closely with theoretical ones. Similar 
measurements have now been made using nearly lossless dielectric rods of 
lucite and tenite of approximately 1 in. diameter. Results for the four cylinders 
are compared. 

Preliminary measurements on the lucite cylinder were sent to Dr. J. R. Wait 
of the Defence Research Board of Canada Telecommunications Laboratory, 
at his request. Froese and Wait (1954) calculated corresponding patterns, 
using theoretical equations derived by them, and compared the experimental 
and theoretical curves. They had also calculated patterns for a 1 in. diameter 
tenite cylinder, taken as a nearly lossless equivalent of our hard rubber one. 
They kindly sent us the tenite rod used in our present experiments. Results 
on this, as presented here, were sent to them but not in time to be included in 
their paper except by footnote, indicating fair agreement with their calcu- 
lated curves. 

Observations of diffraction of 1.25 cm. waves by polystyrene cylinders were 
made earlicr by Kodis (1952). Patterns were obtained in two planes only for 
each of two cylinders of diameters 2A and 4A. Froese and Wait (1954) compared 
one of these four patterns with the theoretical one. Diffraction of 10 cm. waves 
by a tenite cylinder has been investigated recently by Keys (1955) and com- 
pared with calculated results. 

The completed results of our measurements of diffraction by lucite and 
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tenite cylinders are reported in this paper. The present results for lucite, 
obtained subsequent to sending preliminary measurements to Froese and Wait, 
were made under improved experimental conditions and show better agree- 
ment with calculated patterns. 


2. APPARATUS 


The general arrangement of apparatus for the free-field diffraction observa- 
tions is similar to that described earlier (Wiles and McLay 1954). The experi- 
ments were performed in the same location as before in a large laboratory, 
75 ft. long and 25 ft. wide, with source at one end and beam directed toward 
the distant, far end of the room. The distance between the source, of nearly 
cylindrical waves, considered to be at the geometrical apex of the transmitting 
horn, and the probe when on the axis of propagation was 615 cm. as in the 
earlier work. The probe was a IN23A crystal diode with most of the brass 
cut away to approximate a symmetrical dipole. 

A number of changes in the apparatus have been made, however: (a) The 
rectangular H-plane brass horn was replaced by an aluminum pyramidal one, 
with same axial length 80 cm. from center of square mouth to geometrical 
apex, same flare angle 20° in the H-plane, and about the same flare in the 
E-plane to fit the E-plane dimension of the RG52/U wave-guide feed line 
from the 723A/B klystron source. The axis of propagation was horizontal and 
the field vertically polarized as before. (b) The original broad band a-c. ampli- 
fier, with output to recorder clamped by a diode, was replaced by a narrow 
band amplifier with twin-T feedback, tuned to the 800 cycle/second funda- 
mental frequency of the square-wave modulation. A vacuum tube voltmeter 
type coupling to the Brown Potentiometer recorder provided much more 
stable operation than formerly, elimination of much of the noise and parasitic 
oscillations of the original unit, and more stable simplified control of the input 
to the recorder. Good linearity of amplifier output was obtained in the gain 
range up to 50,000 as used. (c) The original drum and string drive of the probe 
carriage on the optical bench track was replaced by a long lead screw, driven 
by a } h.p. synchronous motor and a Boston |: 100 reduction gear. This pro- 
vided more positive and uniform drive than formerly and the probe carriage 
could be moved in either direction along the track. 

In the earlier observations with brass and hard rubber cylinders and in the 
present ones, all diffraction patterns showed some asymmetry, the right side 
as seen looking toward the source being always more extended than the left. 
A number of variations in orientation of the axes; involved, of source horn, 
propagation, probe run, and probe crystal, were tried in attempts to reduce or 
eliminate this effect. While the asymmetry varied a bit under different con- 
ditions, in no case was it reduced to a negligible amount or was a reversed 
asymmetry observed. It was concluded that the effect was an asymmetry in 
the incident field resulting from various small reflections from the room side 
walls, which were quite different in structure.* The field of the horn was nearly 





*Confirmation of this has been found recently with the apparatus in a smaller room where, 
with plentiful use of microwave absorbing sheets, the asymmetry can be shifted to one side 
or other by altering the axis of propagation and the line of tle probe run, and where a setting 
was found giving negligible asymmetry. 
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constant in intensity at the distance of the probe, over the range studied to 
not more than 15 cm. on either side of the axis of propagation. While it had 
local irregularities in this range, these were much less pronounced than in the 
investigations on brass and hard rubber. 

The lucite rod was a commercial 1 in. diameter one, 6 ft. long and, by 
measurement, 2.45 cm. in diameter. Its permittivity is about 2.56 and the loss 
tangent about 0.01, or nearly negligible, these being means of various pub- 
lished values for a wave-length of 3 cm. The rod is closely equivalent to an 
infinitely long one for the observations made, at distances behind it not 
exceeding 8 cm. 

The tenite rod material, sent to us by Dr. Wait, was in two sections, each 
1 ft. long and 2.54 cm. in diameter. Froese and Wait (1954) quote a permit- 
tivity value of 3.20 and made calculations considering a loss tangent of about 
0.03 to be negligible. The two sections were cemented together end to end with 
glyptal cement. The resulting single rod was cemented to a section of the 1 in. 
diameter hard rubber rod used in earlier work, as support for the tenite part, 
at the required height and without too great a discontinuity at the junction. 
The rubber has much the same permittivity value, 3.45, as tenite though a 
somewhat higher loss tangent, 0.1 (Wiles and McLay 1954). The three-section 
rod was placed with the center of the middle (tenite) section at the height of 
the axis of propagation of the horn. This compound rod, as placed, was as close 
as could be got, using the material available, to an infinitely long one of tenite. 


3. RESULTS 


The diffraction patterns obtained from measurements of the field of the 
lucite rod are shown in Fig. 1 and of the tenite rod in Fig. 2. The intensity ratio 
I/I;, used as ordinate, is that of the square of the modulus of the electric 
field E, normalized to that of the incident field at the same point. Because of 
the marked asymmetry of fields mentioned above, the two sides of each 
pattern are shown rather than the mean. The full curves show the right sides 
of the patterns, as seen looking from behind the rod toward the source. The 
mirror images of the left sides are shown by thinner lines, drawn only where 
the L-R differences are more pronounced. The origin is at the intersection of 
the cylinder axis (vertical), taken as the z axis, and the x axis which is in the 
direction of the incident field propagation (horizontal). The probe runs were 
made parallel to the horizontal y axis. The probe in the y = 0 position was 
fixed at 615 cm. from the source at the apex of the horn. The cylinder (and 
thus the origin) was moved, from x = 0 in the yz plane of the probe, towards 
the source before taking each successive run, to change the x position of the 
probe. The cylinder and probe were always closely the same large distance 
from the source so that the fields at them can be considered to be very nearly 
plane and nearly the same in magnitude in all observations made. 

The x positions chosen for placing the tenite rod, as marked on Fig. 2, are 
simple multiples of the wave-length 3.2 cm. plus, in each case, the radius 
1.27 cm. of the rod. Owing to a misunderstanding before final experimental runs 
were made this not well chosen system was used in earlier studies of brass and 
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Fic. 1, Experimental and theoretical intensities in diffraction patterns of a lucite cylinder. 
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Fic. 2. Experimental and theoretical intensitiestin diffraction patterns of a tenite cylinder 
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rubber rods (Wiles and McLay 1954). Froese and Wait had already made 
calculations for a tenite rod at some of these x positions before asking us to 
carry Out experiments at these same positions. 

The x positions chosen for placing the lucite rod, as marked on Fig. 1, are 
simple multiples of the wave-length measured from the origin and are inde- 
pendent of the radius of the rod, which was 1.225 cm. and not 1.27 cm. as in 
the former case. We changed the system to this more reasonable one for use in 
comparison of these results for lucite with those obtained for a lucite rod of 

> in. diameter, and for greater convenience in general. Results for the larger 
cylinder and the comparison are reported in Part II (McLay and Subbarao 
1956), in the paper immediately following this. 

The preliminary measurements on lucite sent to Froese and Wait (1954), 
and quoted by them, were made at a few x positions of both systems. They 
used a mean of our left and right side curves to compare with their calculated 
curves. The dotted points shown on Figs. 1 and 2 herein were taken from 
Froese and Wait’s calculated curves. Points for x = 1.67 cm. on Fig. 1, third 
curve from top, are shown because they did not calculate values for x = 1.6.cm. 
and the change in pattern over the small change in x is practically within the 
limit of experimental error. 

4. DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 

Comparison of observed patterns of diffraction by the lucite cylinder, 
Fig. 1, with Froese and Wait’s (1954) calculated ones shows quite good agree- 
ment. The calculated points for x = 1.67 cm. fall on a curve slightly outside a 
mean of the experimental curves for x = 1.6 cm. as they should. A similar 
difference for x = 3.2 cm. indicates a small experimental error. Corresponding 
comparison for tenite cylinder diffraction, Fig. 2, shows not as close agreement, 
especially for small values of y in the second to fourth patterns of Fig. 2. The 
maxima and minima in this region of the diffraction field of dielectric cylinders 
are resultants of three fairly intense beams (see further discussion based on 
geometrical optics) and are very sensitive to small changes of apparatus align- 
ment. Also, disturbances may be caused by discontinuities at the cemented 
joins of the three-section rod and because its top end was probably not high 
enough above the z = 0 plane to make the approximation to an infinitely long 
cylinder as close as it should be. 

Comparison of the diffraction fields of four cylinders comprising lucite and 
tenite, as reported herein, and brass and hard rubber (Wiles and McLay 1954) 
brings out a few very noticeable differences between the fields of a conducting 
and a dielectric rod and some similarities and differences in the fields of di- 
electric rods with different electrical properties. The fields can only be in- 
terpreted in all details by exact diffraction theory, using formulae given by 
Froese and Wait (1954) and used by them to calculate selected patterns of the 
lucite and tenite rods. It is proposed to show here, however, that a number of 
the main features and trends in the patterns can be accounted for quite well 
by a geometrical optics treatment, taking into account electromagnetic 
boundary conditions and interference. The discussion is presented for three 
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reasons: firstly, to show how well the above statement holds; secondly, to 
explain main features qualitatively and in simple physical terms; and thirdly, 
to indicate how well geometrical optics may be used to predict effects in the 
diffraction patterns of objects of other shapes than simple circular cylinders 
for which exact theoretical solutions may not be available.* 

The resulting distribution, according to geometrical optics, of radiation 
incident in a parallel beam on a transparent cylinder, with its axis perpen- 
dicular to the incident propagation direction, is shown in Fig. 3, drawn to scale 





Fic. 3. Geometrical optics distribution of radiation in one quadrant behind a dielectric 
cylinder in plane incident waves. 


for the case of lucite with dielectric constant 2.56, refractive index 1.6, and 
critical angle C = 38°41’. The discussion is confined to distribution in the 
upper right or first quadrant of the field. A finite beam will be referred to by 
the symbols of its two bounding rays. Thus the diverging beam S,S3 is the 
part of the incident parallel beam 1’3’ that is surface reflected or scattered 
with z radians phase change. The obtuse-angled beam 77; is the transmitted 
part of the lower incident beam 01. The transmitted part of 02’ emerges, 
concentrated within the small region between the dash-dot line caustic curve 
and the O7>) axis; that of 1’2’ crosses this axis inside the cylinder and does not 
contribute to the field in the first quadrant. The incident beam above 1’ is 
effective only in the first quadrant above the geometrical shadow line pro- 
jection of S;, according to geometrical optics. For the rods considered here, 
with cylinder diameter of the order of a wave-length, this will be quite far 
from the actual case, except very closely behind the rod. For a conducting 
cylinder there are only two beams to consider in the first quadrant, namely, 
the incident beam above 1’S; and the scattered beam S;S3. 

*The findings here have been very helpful in interpreting the observed diffraction patterns 


- a ‘—oieenias lucite rod, as reported in Part II, and of a dielectric prism (Kneeland 
1954). 
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The observed diffraction patterns of lucite and tenite cylinders at x = 0, 
z = 0, in the yz plane of the cylinder axis, shown in Figs. 1 and 2, and the 
corresponding ones of brass and hard rubber cylinders (Wiles and McLay 1954), 
are all very similar. The intensity approaches zero as the probe approaches 
the minimum position y = 1.6 cm., which is limited by the sum of the radius 
of a cylinder and the radius 0.3 cm. of the probe crystal cartridge. This is in 
accordance with the boundary condition that the tangential electric field, 
polarized parallel to the z axis, must be zero over the surface of the conducting 
cylinder and zero at grazing incidence at a dielectric cylinder, with resulting 
phase change z of the 100% surface-scattered field. The first maximum out 
from the center is close to y = \ = 3.2 cm. in all cases and its intensity is 
higher for the conductor brass than for a dielectric rod, as expected because 
of greater surface scattering of the former. Successive maxima fall off regularly 
with increasing y and are of the order of \ apart. 

The diffraction field behind a conducting cylinder is well known, both by 
theory and experiment. The intensity is small in the vicinity of the geometrical 
shadow (theoretically zero at the surface). Outside the shadow the maxima, 
mentioned above for x = 0, shift outward from the x axis and decrease in 
intensity in a regular manner as x increases, the field being the resultant of two 
beams only, the incident and surface-scattered ones of Fig. 3. 

In contrast to the field of a conducting cylinder, that of a dielectric rod has 
a maximum behind it at y = 0, x small, which decreases noticeably in intensity 
with increasing x. The first maximum out from the central one appears with 
small intensity at small x values, but increases rapidly with increasing x to 
become the main maximum at about x = ) in the patterns of lucite and tenite 
rods in Figs. 1 and 2, as well as in that of hard rubber. The intensity of the 
next adjacent maximum out (this becomes the first and most intense one 
when x = 0 as noted above) falls noticeably with increasing x to a value less 
than that of the next maximum further out. 

The above features are characteristics of the field distribution behind a 
dielectric cylinder, as distinct from that of a conducting one. In terms of 
geometrical optics, as illustrated in Fig. 3, the central maximum is the resultant 
of in-phase or near-in-phase convergence of the incident beam 02’ and the 
corresponding broad beam from the lower half of the cylinder (not shown), 
i.e. as in lens focusing with aberrations. The maximum adjacent to the central 
one is the resultant of three beams, the incident, transmitted, and scattered 
ones, in the region above the geometrical shadow edge but most of its intensity 
is contributed by the transmitted beam only at small values of x behind the 
rod. The distribution of intensity about the maximum value of this peak 
when within or close to the shadow edge can of course only be understood if 
diffraction into the geometrical shadow region is considered. The noticeable 
falling off of intensity of the second maximum with increasing x is also the 
result of three-beam interference, in distinction to the regular fall off of in- 
tensity of this and all outer maxima in the simpler field of a conducting cylinder. 

Differences in the fields of the three dielectric cylinders can also be in- 
terpreted in part, using the ray deviations of Fig. 3 and considering relative 
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Fresnel reflection coefficients for different permittivities and relative absorption 
depending on loss tangents. For tenite, m = 1.79, C = 34°, X = 26.5°, and 
hard rubber, = 1.85, C = 32.5°, X = 22°, the incident beam 02’ is much 
narrower than for lucite, » = 1.6, C = 39°, X = 37°, and the emergent 
transmitted beam 77; diverges more. A small absorption by tenite and con- 
siderably larger absorption by hard rubber further reduces the brightness of 
transmitted beams. Thus the whole transmitted field is fainter for tenite than 
for lucite and even fainter for hard rubber. Because of the much larger re- 
fractive indices of tenite and hard rubber the beam 1/3’ scattered by each 
should be brighter than that scattered by lucite. 

The intensity of the central maximum in the pattern of the lucite rod is 
larger than that of tenite and both are much larger than that of hard rubber, 
in keeping with the above prediction. Another effect can also be accounted for 
because of decreased transmission and increased scattering with increasing 
refractive index. A very noticeable feature in the diffraction field distribution 
of the lucite cylinder, as seen in Fig. 1, is that the field becomes nearly flat 
with intensity varying about unity in the region of the plane x = 3.2 cm., 
when y is larger than about 6 cm. This is understandable if the transmitted and 
scattered beams are of nearly equal amplitude in this region and out of phase 
by about z radians. (See also patterns of a larger diameter lucite cylinder in 
Part II.) In the case of tenite, Fig. 3 and Froese and Wait’s (1954) calculated 
curves, and that of hard rubber, Wiles and McLay’s (1954) curves, no such 
effects are noticeable. No doubt the scattered field predominates, in amplitude 
and phase, over the transmitted field in the whole region investigated, as might 
be expected from the foregoing discussion of qualitative dependence on re- 
fractive index. 

It is concluded that geometrical optics considerations have been very useful 
in explaining most of the noticeable features in the near diffraction fields be- 
hind cylinders. Thus they should also be of considerable value in predicting 
effects in the fields of objects of other shapes, for which rigorous diffraction 
theory solutions may not be available. Further evidence to this effect is given 
in Part II. 
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DIFFRACTION OF 3.2 CM. ELECTROMAGNETIC WAVES 
BY DIELECTRIC RODS 


II. LUCITE 13 IN. DIAMETER CYLINDER AND SEMICYLINDER! 
By A. B. McLay ano M. k. SUBBARAO? 


ABSTRACT 


Diffraction patterns of a lucite cylinder and a half cylinder in a nearly plane 
beam of square-wave modulated 3.2 cm. waves, with electric vector parallel to the 
cylinder axis, have been measured in several planes transverse to the incident 
beam direction. Patterns of the half cylinder were obtained with the plane face 
toward and away from the source of radiation. Marked trends in the patterns 
are related qualitatively to the effects of transmission and surface reflection, both 
external and internal, expected from geometrical optics considerations. 


1. INTRODUCTION 


Diffraction patterns of lucite and tenite cylinders of about 1 in. diameter 
have been measured and are reported in Part I, in the preceding paper (Sub- 
barao and McLay 1956). Observations were made with each cylinder placed 
in a nearly plane beam of square-wave modulated 3.2 cm. waves, with electric 
vector parallel to the cylinder axis. Experimental results for these rods agreed 
quite well with theoretical ones (Froese and Wait 1954). Similar results have 
been obtained using a larger lucite cylinder of diameter 3.90 cm. (about 1} in.) 
and length 1 meter, and using the same rod after machining accurately to a 
plano-convex half cylinder, placed with plane face either toward or away from 
the source of radiation. Results for the two cylindrical lucite rods of different 
diameters, and those for the larger lucite cylinder and the half cylinder of the 
same diameter, are compared with each other and with geometrical optics 
predictions. 

The apparatus is the same as that described in Part I and present experi- 
ments were carried out under conditions identical with those used in the 
preceding investigation. The chosen coordinate system has the long cylinder 
axis of a rod as z axis, and the x axis as the direction of incident propagation. 
Patterns were observed on lines parallel to the y axis. 

2. RESULTS 

The diffraction patterns obtained from measurements of the field of the 
lucite full cylinder are shown in Figs. 1 and 2, of the half cylinder with plane 
face toward the source in Fig. 3, and with plane face away from the source in 
Figs. 4 and 5. The intensity ratio 7/J; used as ordinate is that of the square of 
the modulus of the electric field E, normalized to that of the incident field at 
the same point. Because of marked nearly constant asymmetry of fields in all 
diffraction experiments carried out with the apparatus in its present location 
the two sides of each pattern are shown, as in Part I and in an earlier paper by 
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Fic. 3. Diffraction patterns of a lucite half cylinder with plane face toward the source. 
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Wiles and McLay (1954), rather than the mean. The full curves show the right 
sides of the patterns, as seen looking from behind the rod towards the source. 
The mirror images of the left sides are shown by thinner lines drawn only 
where the differences are more pronounced. The minimum distance of approach 
of the axis of the probe crystal to the surface of a rod is 0.3 cm., the radius of 


the cartridge. 
3. DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 


The observed diffraction patterns of the lucite cylinder, shown in Figs. 1 
and 2, could be compared with theoretical ones by carrying out tedious 
computations with use of an equation given by Froese and Wait (1954). This 
has not been done yet but the present results are considered to be reasonably 
accurate because of the close agreement of observed and calculated patterns 
of the smaller lucite cylinder, reported in Part I. The diffraction problems in 
the cases of the half cylinder in its two experimental positions await solutions. 
Discussion, based on geometrical optics and taking into account electro- 
magnetic boundary conditions and interference, as used in Part I, will be 
shown to be useful here also in explaining main features in the observed 
diffraction patterns. 

The resulting distribution, according to geometrical optics, of radiation 
incident in a parallel beam on a transparent dielectric cylinder and on a half 
cylinder, in the two positions used, is shown in Fig. 6, drawn to scale for lucite 
with permittivity Kr = 2.56, refractive index m = 1.6, and critical angle 
C = 38° 41’. Boundary rays of transmitted and surface-scattered beams are 
distinguished by letters T and S respectively. The rays marked by R in the 
lower diagram are boundary ones of beams that emerge into the first quadrant 
of the field after double internal reflection. It will be shown that this radiation 
makes an effective contribution to the resultant field in this quadrant. Radia- 
tion that is internally reflected in each of the other two rods has considerable 
effect on the back scattered field, but it contributes only negligibly to the 
forward field after two or more internal reflections at one or more small angles 
of incidence, with corresponding low reflecting power. 

The diffraction field of the full cylinder, shown in Figs. 1 and 2, has main 
features similar to that of the smaller 1 in. diameter lucite cylinder. The 
geometrical optics distribution of beams was discussed more fully in Part I, 
but is drawn again in Fig. 6 for convenient reference and comparison with the 
other two cases in that figure. There are a few noticeable differences in the 
patterns of the two cylinders because of the difference in diameters. While the 
central maximum at y = 0 has large intensity close to the rod and falls off 
rapidly with increasing y in both cases, the first maximum out from it is smaller 
and more nearly completely resolved in the field of the 1} in. diameter rod. 
Its intensity rises more slowly with increasing x to become the main maximum 
at about x = 3\, in contrast to the corresponding effect closer to the rod, at 
about x = A, in the field of the smaller rod. As previously pointed out, the 
central and first maxima in the very near fields of these rods are characteristic 
features of dielectric cylinder diffraction, as distinct from those of conducting 
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_ Fic. 6. Geometrical optics distribution of radiation in one quadrant behind dielectric rods 
in plane incident waves. 


ones, since they result predominantly from transmission of beam 01, which 
emerges as beam 757}. 

Inspection of Fig. 1 will show that the field becomes nearly flat, with in- 
tensity varying about unity, in the region x = 1.6 cm. when y is larger than 
about 9 cm. A similar effect was observed in the field of the 1 in. diameter 
lucite cylinder at a little larger value of x. The effect has been accounted for 
as the superposition of three beams in the general region outside the geo- 
metrical shadow edge above ray Sy, namely, the incident beam of intensity 
unity and the transmitted and scattered beams, with nearly equal amplitudes 
and about z radians phase difference in the narrow region in question. 

The field in the first quadrant of the half cylinder with plane face 
toward the source should be a particularly simple one according to geometrical 
optics, as shown in Fig. 6, since there is no surface scattering. Comparing with 
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the case of the whole cylinder, the incident beam 02, which is transmitted as 
ToT. by the half cylinder, is much narrower than the corresponding beam 01, 
which is transmitted as 7 97; by the whole cylinder, but 797» is much less 
diverging than 7 )7\. The beam 02’ is narrower and is converged less by the 
half cylinder than the corresponding beam 02’ is by the whole cylinder. Thus 
the caustic region, between the dash—dot line and the x axis, in the former case 
is much larger and more extended along the x axis. As a result of the above, 
the central maximum at y = 0 should not be as intense close to the half 
cylinder but should not fall off as much with increasing x. This prediction 
agrees with experimental observation as shown by comparison of patterns of 
Fig. 3 with those of Figs. 1 and 2. 

The first maximum out from the center is small, and increases with increasing 
x to become the main maximum in the field, as in that of the cylinder. However 
the intensity is rising a bit on approaching the rod from x = 3.2 cm. to x 
= 2.3 cm., as seen in Fig. 3. Subsequent observations not yet completed at 
even smaller values of x show continued increase on closer approach and this 
is being investigated further. The field at x = 0, i.e., on the y axis, is also 
increasing on approach to the rod-in contrast to a decrease toward zero in the 
similar case of the field of the cylinder and in the closely similar one, at x 
= 0.3 cm., of the half cylinder with plane face away from the source. The 
variations of intensity at and near x = 0 are not as marked as they are in the 
latter two fields, where surface scattering contributes markedly to the 
resultant in this region, as well as throughout the whole region above the 
geometrical shadow edge. 

Since there is no surface scattering into the first quadrant, there should be 
no variation of intensity above the geometrical shadow edge, according to 
geometrical! optics, until part of the transmitted beam 77> crosses it along 7». 
Below this edge and above the caustic curve line there should be no field at 
all. Thus geometrical optics is quite inadequate to explain the observed varia- 
tions of field in these regions. Similar diffraction effects are, of course, im- 
portant also in the fields of the other two rods, but are obscured in part because 
their fields are more complex. The usefulness of geometrical optics predictions 
is that main features in diffraction patterns tend to appear near geometrical 
optics paths, even in the cases investigated here when the object dimensions 
are of the order of the wave-length and diffraction effects are much more evi- 
dent than in ordinary optics experiments. 

The field of the half cylinder with plane face away from the source is the 
most complex one of the three, both experimentally and according to geo- 
metrical optics. In this case, as seen in Fig. 6, there is a scattered beam S,Sy, 
as for a whole cylinder. The field at x = 0.3 cm. outside the geometrical 
shadow should be closely identical in all respects to the field of the whole 
cylinder at x = 0. The convergence of the transmitted beam is greater than 
that transmitted by the half cylinder in reverse orientation, but the subsequent 
divergence is also greater. The caustic regions therefore have much the same 
extent and the fall off of intensity of the central maximum in Figs. 4 and 5 
compares closely with that in Fig. 3, throughout the range of x investigated. 
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In distinction the small maximum that appears close to the central maximum 
in the patterns of the other two rods, and increases to become the main one at 
larger values of x, is not noticeably present in Figs. 4 and 5. Instead there is a 
small but easily noticed distortion of the inner side of the first trough at 
x = 0.3 cm., which moves to the outer side at the next two x positions, to the 
first peak at x = 2.4 and x = 3.2 cm., and a distortion of successive troughs 
and peaks follows at larger values of x. The center of the disturbance lies 
nearly in a straight line between rays R; and R; of Fig. 6 that makes an angle 
of about 50° with the direction of incident propagation. 

The following explanation of the distortion is offered, with reference to 
Fig. 6. The incident beam 12 is totally reflected at the plane surface and con- 
verges before diverging. It is reflected again at angles less than, but near 
critical at the curved surface (ray 1 is the critical ray at external incidence 
and at the second reflection), is converged again, and emerges as a diverging 
beam RR: to affect the field in the region of distortion noted above. To com- 
plete the discussion of double internal reflection, ray 4 emerges as Ry, the ray 
at maximum deviation, 85°, for double internal reflection. The deviations of 
incident rays between 4 and 0 decrease from the maximum value to zero for 
ray 0. The broken-line incident ray 5 is the one for which the deviation is the 
same as that for Ry. Thus the part of the incident beam 15 that is doubly 
reflected emerges at deviation of 45° or greater to cause the distortion, which 
is maximum along a line at about 50° deviation as noted above. 

It seems certain that the noticeable distortion observed in the diffraction 
field of a dielectric half cylinder with plane face away from the source is the 
effect of a beam, doubly internally reflected, that emerges in the first quadrant 
and is superposed on one or more of the incident, transmitted, and externally 
reflected beams, as applicable in or outside the geometrical shadow. 

It is concluded that main features and marked trends in the diffraction 
fields of these rods appear close to regions predicted for such effects by geo- 
metrical optics and interference, even in the extreme circumstances of these 
experiments, where object size and field distances from the object are of the 
order of a wave-length of the incident radiation. Correlation of similar and 
dissimilar main features in the diffraction patterns of a half cylinder and full 
cylinder that have been observed experimentally may be of value in a the- 
oretical treatment of diffraction by a dielectric half cylinder. 
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THE RESOLVER, A CIRCUIT FOR REDUCING THE 
COUNTING LOSSES OF A SCALER'! 


By R. E. BELL? 


ABSTRACT 


The resolver is a circuit that reduces the counting losses of an ordinary 
scaler by storing up most of the pulses that otherwise would be lost in dead 
time, and releasing them uniformly at a safe rate for the scaler. Even for very 
short input pulses, the circuit contains no active elements that need to be fast 
enough to follow these pulses, and is thus simpler than an equivalent fast scaler. 
In a typical case the maximum permissible counting rate of the scaler is raised 
by a factor of the order of 30. The counting losses of such a circuit are computed. 
A detailed circuit and the results of tests on it are shown. 


I. INTRODUCTION 


The problem of counting random pulses at high rates is conventionally 
attacked by building scaling circuits of small dead time. An alternative 
approach, described here, is to use a circuit having a short-term memory to re- 
move some of the randomness from the train of pulses. The ideal effect of such 
a circuit, which we call a ‘‘resolver’’, is to reproduce a train of random pulses 
with all the pulse intervals shorter than a time T (the ‘resolved time’’) 
stretched out to be equal to 7. The modified pulse train can then be counted 
without loss by any scaler whose dead time 7 is less than 7. (Enquiries have 
shown that a similar proposal was made some years ago by Cooke- Yarborough 
(1947) but was not pursued.) It turns out that a resolver circuit can be built 
without any active circuit elements that have to follow the fast input pulses. 
The circuit is thus simpler to build and maintain than an equivalent fast scaler. 

The present circuit works in the following way. Each input pulse goes 
directly to an integrator circuit and produces a voltage rise at the integrator 
output. This rise turns on a square wave oscillator of period T whose output 
is connected back to the integrator so as to produce a voltage fall roughly equal 
to the rise caused by the input pulse. For a single input pulse, therefore, the 
oscillator performs a single oscillation and in so doing turns itself off. Two 
input pulses close together produce double the integrator output and require 
two oscillations for their cancellation, and so on. The number of oscillations is 
always equal to the number of input pulses stored in the integrator, and the 
least possible interval between oscillator pulses is 7. The only way a pulse can 
be lost in such a system is to have the integrator, or memory, full at the time 
the pulse arrives; such a pulse is not stored in the memory, and is lost. The 
oscillator output is sent to the slow scaler, thus completing a fast counting 
system that does not contain any fast active elements. 

Another form of the resolver that suggests itself is one in which the integrator 
performs a linear run-down to its initial level in a time 7 after the receipt of 
the input pulse. A second pulse within this time causes a further step in the 
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integrator output, and delays the return of the integrator by a further time T, 
and so on. The integrator waveform turns on an oscillator of period 7, as 
before. Trials showed that this circuit can be made to work, but its timing 
must be held within close limits, and it is consequently more critical in adjust- 
ment than the circuit that was actually adopted. 

The first step in the direction of the resolver has been made many times in 
the past when pulse integrators have been used as scalers. In these circuits a 
given number of pulses, typically 10, produces sufficient voltage at the output 
of an integrator to trigger a pulse generator which simultaneously discharges 
the integrator and passes a pulse on to succeeding scaling stages. Such a circuit 
is easy to build, but has a number of disadvantages. First, a fairly small drift 
in circuit conditions may change the effective scaling factor from 10 to 9 or 11. 
In the resolver, on the other hand, a drift of this kind would have to be con- 
siderably larger, and even then would operate only on some of the pulses that 
are being ‘“‘saved”’ by the resolver, and not on the total counting rate. Second, 
at low counting rates the interval for accumulating 10 pulses is so long that the 
integrator fails to hold its charge. Third, in many such circuits the 10th pulse, 
discharging the integrator, is followed by a dead time that is distinctly longer 
than that following the other pulses. Both the latter two difficulties are elimi- 
nated in the resolver. 

The resolver is at a disadvantage compared with a fast prescaler in one 
respect, because the resolver does not increase the maximum rate at which the 
system can count. To take an extreme example, a resolver clearly cannot be of 
any benefit when periodic pulses are being counted, and only a prescaler will 
suffice. On the other hand, most existing scalers used with random pulses reach 
their counting rate limit because of input dead time losses; for these cases the 
resolver can raise the permissible counting rate by a large factor. 

I]. COUNTING LOSSES 


The counting losses of a conventional scaler and of the resolver-scaler can be 
estimated as follows. Let the dead time of the scaler be 7 and the resolved time 
of the resolver be 7. Let the true average counting rate of random pulses be n. 
The operative parameter for counting losses is the relative counting rate nr 
or nT. 

The probability that a pulse will be lost in the conventional scaler is equal 
to the probability that it has been preceded within a time + by one or more 
other pulses. Using the Poisson distribution, this is 
(1) Ly = e-™[nr+(mr)?/2!+ ...] = e~™[e"*—1] = 1-e-"". 


This equation is strictly true only for a scaler with extending dead time 
(Elmore 1950), but can be applied with little error to any scaler so long as nr 
is small. The counting rate of a scaler with a non-extending dead time 7 is 


(2) n’ = n/(1+n7), 
so that the fractional losses are, for any value of 7, 
(3) Ly = nr/(1-+n7). 


Equations (1) and (8) are equivalent when 7 is small. 
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The probability that a pulse will be lost in a resolver having a memory 
capacity of k& pulses is equal to the probability that the memory is full; for nT 
small this is the probability that the pulse has been preceded within a time T 
by k or more other pulses, namely 


_ atl (nT) | (nT) ] 
(4) i= | i TRE! i: gl 


For values of nT that are not small, a more complex procedure is necessary for 
computing L;. This procedure is outlined in Appendix I. Equation (4) reduces 
to equation (1) when k = 1, expressing the obvious fact that a resolver with 
a one-pulse memory is the same as a scaler with a dead time 7, at least for 
small nT. 

A particularly simple case is that for which the resolver has an infinite 
memory; then all rates less than 1/T are counted correctly, and all rates greater 
than 1/7 are counted with loss (n—1/T), so that the fractional loss is, for 
“nr >t, 

(5) L,, = (nT—-1)/nT. 


Fig. 1 shows the fractional counting losses L;, Lo, L3, L4, and L,, as a function 
of the relative counting rate nT. The curves for Lo, L3, and L4 were computed 
from equations (16) to (19) in Appendix I. The curve for k = 1 shows the well- 
known fact that if the maximum acceptable fractional counting loss is 0.01, a 
conventional scaler can be used only up to rates where mr = 0.01, even though 
the scaler is physically capable of counting 100 times faster. Using the same 
criterion, a resolver with a three-pulse memory can be run at rates up to 


Kel MAXIMUM 
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SCALER) 


Loss 
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Fic. 1. Computed fractional counting losses for a resolver having memory capacities, k, 
of 1, 2, 3, 4, and an infinite number of pulses, plotted as a function of relative counting rate 
nT. A horizontal broken line shows the usual maximum acceptable fractional loss for a counting 
system. The curve for k = 1 applies to a conventional scaler with non-extending dead time. 
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nT = 0.36. Since the circuit cannot count faster than the rate where nT = 1, 
there is little point in straining for memory capacity past k = 3 or 4, and the 
present circuit has been designed with this capacity in mind. 

To take a numerical example, a three-pulse memory resolver with 
T = 4 usec. feeding a scaler with 7 = 3 usec. can be run uptonT = 0.36, or 
n = 90,000 per sec. Since the scaler alone can be run only up to 3333 per sec., 
the advantage in counting rate achieved with the resolver is a factor of 27. 
For a four-pulse memory the corresponding factor is 40. The losses given above 
may be called the memory losses of the resolver. There may also be losses of 
the usual dead time variety in the source of pulses or at the resolver input. 
At the rate of 90,000 per sec. mentioned above, there will be a fractional dead 
time loss exceeding 0.01 if this first dead time exceeds 0.11 ysec. Performance 
of this order is automatically obtained at the resolver input, so that the final 
effect is to throw the burden where it belongs, viz., on the source of pulses. 

It is natural to compare the losses of a resolver of memory & with those of a 
fast scale of k, both feeding a scaler of dead time 7. Assuming that the input 
losses of the fast scaler are zero, the fractional loss of pulses in the slow scaler 
fed by the fast one is given by Elmore (1950) as 





(6) f= OO —___|____, 
; aed ! Ke 
tmp 4 |. 4 ee 


For small ur, both f, from (6) and L; from (4) approach (nr)*/k!, proving that 
the two devices are equivalent for equa! total counting rates. A comparison at 
higher values of mr shows that the scaler has an advantage because it multiplies 
the limiting counting rate of the system by k. This advantage is never large— 
for example a fast scale of four will count only 1.6 times as fast as a resolver 
with a four-pulse memory before it reaches a fractional loss of 0.01—and may 
be nullified or reversed by the greater difficulty of achieving the necessary 
short input resolving time in the fast scaler. In addition, the resolver has the 
advantage that it does not interfere with the decimal or binary indication 
scheme of the existing scaler to which it is attached. 


III. CIRCUIT DESIGN 


The present resolver circuit was built to replace the standard plug-in pulse 
shaper unit in the Chalk River-Marconi scale of 1000 (Moody et al. 1951). This 
scaler supplies +130 volts and — 100 volts d-c. to its component units, and the 
resolver was built to operate from these voltages. A somewhat higher positive 
supply voltage would have made the design easier. The resolved time T of the 
resolver circuit was made equal to 4 ysec., so that it could be used with any 
scaler having a 7 less than, say, 3.5 usec. The present scaler has tr = 3 usec. 

The circuit is shown in Fig. 2. The input pulse is a 55-volt negative pulse of 
duration 0.3 ywsec., which charges C; and C; through Vj, on its front edge and 
discharges C,; through V,, on its returning edge. (A pulse of half this size 
could be used if C,; were doubled, and so on.) Since the integrator V3 is not fast 
enough in its plate circuit to react fully within the charging time (~0.1 ysec.), 
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Fic. 2. Circuit diagram of the resolver. All resistors are 4 watt except the plate loads of 
V3; and V; and the cathode load of V4, which are 2 watt. Carbon resistors were used throughout. 
Capacitor values smaller than unity are in yuf., and those larger than unity are in puf. 


most of the charge initially appears in C2, but is quickly transferred to C;, the 
main tank condenser, as the plate circuit of the integrator reacts. The presence 
of C. ensures that the integrator will work substantially the same way for a 
very fast pulse as for a slower one, and the only elements that ‘‘see’’ the fast 
pulse are C; and C, and the diodes V;. The condensers C,, C2, and C; are pro- 
portioned so that C; « C, « GC; where G is the gain of V3. The rise in voltage 
at the anode of V; is a little over 20 volts per input pulse. The quiescent con- 
ditions of V3; are set by the 5.6 M and 15 M resistors connected from its grid 
to its anode and to — 100 volts respectively ; the d-c. feedback action of these 
resistors holds the anode of V; at +40 volts, and their presence gives the 
integrator a decay time constant of about 50 usec. The grid of V; sits at about 
—2.5 volts. On account of the presence of the 1 M resistors across Vi, and 
Vea, diode Vig has a reverse bias of 2.5 volts and diode V2 of 3.0 volts. These 
reverse biases prevent any leakage of charge through the diodes to or from 
the grid of V3. 

The voltage at the anode of V; is dropped by 55 volts by the bypassed neon 
bulb NE2, with small loss of signal, and is applied through a 180 K resistor to 
the grid of V4. The quiescent voltage here is —15 volts, and V,’s cathode is at 
—13 volts. The signal from the integrator is greater than 15 volts, and it 
raises the grid of V, to ground, where it is caught by the germanium diode 
1N99. The cathode of V, is now at +2 volts, and the multivibrator Vs is free 
to oscillate. The first pulse from the anode of Vs, is delayed by about 3 usec. 
(the time for its grid to rise from — 13 volts to about —4 volts where conduction 
starts) and is negative with duration 1.5 usec. After this, if the multivibrator 
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is left running, the anode of V5, produces 1.5 usec. negative pulses at intervals 
of 4 usec. (The 1N99 germanium diode from the grid of Vs, to a bypassed point 
at —21 volts limits the amount by which this grid is driven negative by the 
anode waveform of Vs. This arrangement minimizes variations in the pulse 
spacing of the multivibrator.) 

The returning edge of each 1.5 usec. negative pulse from the anode of Vs, 
produces, via Cy and Veg, an effect in the integrator opposite and roughly 
equal to the effect of each input pulse. The magnitude of this cancelling effect 
is adjusted by varying Cy. The cancelling effect occurs just at the instant 
when the multivibrator is returning to its initial conditions, so that it can start 
again immediately if another input pulse should occur. If two or three input 
pulses have been stored in the integrator, an equal number of cancelling pulses 
occurs before the integrator is fully discharged and the multivibrator is turned 
off. A moment's reflection shows that this is true even if the integrator is 
somewhat non-linear. There is little interaction between the input pulse and 
the cancelling pulse in the integrator, and the circuit functions correctly when 
an input pulse happens to occur at the same instant as the cancelling effect 
from a previous pulse. There is thus no dead time due to the cancelling pulse. 

For a complete unit to use on a scaler, the circuit of Fig. 2 should have added 
to it an input circuit providing pulses of the desired size, and an output circuit 
to feed the rest of the scaler and to relieve the circuit of Fig. 2 of output circuit 
loading. A complete unit of this kind, built to plug into a Chalk River-Marconi 
scaler, is described briefly -in Appendix II. Most of the experimental tests of 
the resolver were carried out with the complete unit. 


IV. EXPERIMENTAL TESTS 

(a) Tests with Periodic Pulses 

The initial tests of the circuit of Fig. 2 were carried out using a pulse gener- 
ator giving rounded triangular pulses of base width 0.3 ysec. The generator 
could provide up to four such pulses in a group, the pulse spacing within the 
group being variable up to 20 usec. and the group recurrence frequency variable 
up to 60,000 per sec. With these facilities almost any combination of pulse 
spacings likely to be encountered with random pulses could be duplicated. The 
results with these pulses were as follows: 


(1) Three pulses are correctly integrated and cancelled at any spacing down 
to the point where the input pulses begin to overlap. If four pulses are put in 
in quick succession, that is within the resolved time of 4 usec., the integrator 
nearly saturates, but the fourth pulse is still correctly stored and cancelled. 
A fifth pulse was not available, but it would almost certainly not have been 
correctly stored, and so would have been lost. Since even the fourth pulse 
carried the circuit nearly to its limit, conservative practice would call this 
circuit a three-pulse memory. These remarks apply at total pulse rates up to 
the point where successive groups of pulses begin to overlap at the resolver out- 
put, i.e. to rates greater than 200,000 per sec. 

(2) In the present circuit, though not in an earlier experimental version, 
d-c. coupling is used from the integrator output to the gated oscillator. If this 
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is not done, the integrator can get out of its normal voltage range at high pulse 
rates, and settle down to a stable state in which, for example, three pulses are 
fed in as a group, but only two cancelling pulses are produced. It is clear that 
a-c. coupling with ‘‘d-c. restoration” is not sufficient to cure this trouble, but 
d-c. coupling removes it entirely. 

(3) Before the crystal diode was installed at the grid of Vs,, the gated 
oscillator’s pulse spacing, 7, tended to vary slightly with pulse rate. In any 
case a resolver having T = 4 usec. should probably not be used with a scaler 
having 7 longer than, say, 3.5 usec. 

(4) For best performance at all rates including the highest, the cancellation 
condenser C, should be adjusted to make the cancellation correct for a close 
group of three pulses, rather than for a single pulse. This setting is not at all 
critical, except in tests such as (1) above when the resolver is run at rates 
where 1T is approaching unity. 

(b) Waveforms 

Figs. 3(a) and (6) are reproductions of photographs of oscilloscope traces 
made with the complete resolver unit (Appendix II) excited by the pulse 
generator mentioned above. The total length of the oscilloscope trace in all the 
photographs is 20 usec. Fig. 3(a) shows the response of the resolver to two input 
pulses separated by 2 usec., and Fig. 3() the response to four input pulses 
within 1.05 usec. (pulse separation 0.35 usec.). In each figure, the first line is 
the input waveform (pulse amplitude ~2 volts), the second is the output of the 
pulse shaper stage applied to the integrator input (pulse amplitude 55 volts), 
the third is the integrator output waveform (step amplitude 21 volts), and the 
fourth is the output waveform (pulse amplitude 60 volts). The resolved time 
is 4 usec. The oscilloscope sensitivity is different for the different traces in each 
figure, but the same for a given trace in one figure as in the other. 


(c) Test with Random Pulses 


In order to make a straightforward test of the resolver with random pulses, 
it would be necessary to have a source of random pulses with very small dead 
time (say less than 0.1 usec.) and a scaler of corresponding dead time with 
which to record these pulses. The test would then consist of a comparison 
between the fast scaler and a resolver plus slow scaler. Since the equipment 
necessary for the above test was not at hand, the following alternative pro- 
cedure was followed. 

The source of pulses was a Co® source and a stilbene 1P21 scintillation 
counter feeding its output directly into a univibrator circuit of dead time 
approximately 0.5 usec. The pulse rate of this combination was varied by 
changing the source-to-counter distance. The pulses were fed into a resolver 
and scaler combination (with the resolver 7 adjusted to 6 usec.), and also into 
a conventional scale of 1000 having a dead time of 3.2 usec. (measured with a 
sliding pulser and oscilloscope). With this arrangement the resolver-scaler had 
dead time losses due to the 0.5 usec. dead time of the source of the pulses, while 
the conventional scaler had dead time losses due to its own 3.2 usec. dead time. 
The expected difference in counting losses between the two units can be com- 
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Fic. 3. Waveforms observed with the complete resolver unit of Appendix II. (a2) Response 
to two input pulses spaced by 2 usec. (first line) of the input univibrator (second line), the 
integrator (third line), and the output circuit (fourth line). (6) The same set of responses to 
four pulses within 1.05 usec. The resolved time is 4 usec. in both (a) and (b). This figure shows 
that a moderate degree of non-linearity in the integrator has little effect on the performance 


of the unit. 
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puted for any counting rate from equation (3) using the appropriate dead times, 
to an accuracy better than 10%. The observed difference will be less than 
this amount by the memory loss of the resolver, if it is large enough to be 
appreciable. 

In the experiment, the two instruments were run simultaneously at various 
pulse counting rates. Timing errors were eliminated by starting and stopping 
the common source of pulses rather than the instruments themselves. On 
account of the simultaneity of the observations, statistical errors arose only 
from the differences between the recorded counting rates, and not from the 
rates themselves. 

The measured results for the fractional difference in counting rate between 
the two units are shown in Fig. 4 as a function of counting rate, together with 
the expected result computed as mentioned above. (In this computation the 
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Fic. 4. Results of a test using random pulses. An appreciable memory loss in the resolver 
would cause the measured points to fall below the computed line at the higher counting rates. 
result of the experiment has been anticipated by taking the counting rate as 
that of the resolver corrected for a dead time of 0.5 usec.) An appreciable 
memory loss in the resolver would make the measured points at high counting 
rates fall below the computed line. Within one per cent loss there is no such 
tendency at the highest measured rate, 44,000 counts per sec. At this rate the 
resolver was running at »T = 0.26, where from Fig. 1 the loss for a four-pulse 
memory is 0.037%, consistent with the experimental finding. At the same time 
the scaler was running at mr = 0.14 where its total loss was 12%. This crude 
experiment does not give a direct measurement of the memory loss of the 
resolver, but does verify that the resolver can raise the permissible counting 
rate of an ordinary scaler by a large factor. 

I wish to thank Mr. Fred Jones for much patient work in bringing the circuit 
to its final form, and Dr. J. D. Jackson for valuable arguments about the 


computation of counting losses. 
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APPENDIX I. COUNTING LOSSES OF THE RESOLVER 


We compute the probability, p», that the memory of the resolver contains 
m pulses at any given time, given that the memory capacity is & pulses. Calling 
the given time ¢ = 0, we can call this probability p,,(0). At timet = T (i.e., one 
resolved time later) we have ~»(T), which is the sum of the following proba- 
bilities, provided m < k—2: 

that the memory contained no pulses at ¢ = 0 and that m pulses arrived 
during T (none left during T if none were there at t = 0), 

that the memory contained one pulse and that m pulses arrived during T 
(since there was something in the memory at ¢ = 0, one pulse left during 7), 

that it contained two pulses and that m—1 pulses arrived during 7, and so 
on up to 

that it contained m+1 pulses and none arrived during T. 

Under steady counting conditions p» is not a function of time, and we have 
Pm(0) = pm(T) = pm. Writing nT = x, the above procedure yields the fol- 
lowing set of equations for the p’s, with m going from 0 to k—2: 


(7) (m=0) po = (potpi)e’, 

(8) (m=1) pr = [(Potpi)x+prle-*, 

(9) (m= 2) pe = [3(potpi)x?+poxt+ pale’, 

and so on up to m = k—2. This set of k—1 equations contains all the p’s up 
to px-1, and can be solved for pi, ..., Px-1 in terms of po. The solutions for 
pi, P2, and p; are as follows: 

(10) pi = pole*—1), 

(11) pz = poe*[e*—(1+x)], 

(12) bs = poe*e** —(1+2x)e7+x+}x'] , 


it being understood that this solution for a given pm is only meaningful when 
k > m. We have still not determined po or p,. The two equations needed to 
perform this solution are the necessary condition 


(13) 2 Pn = 1, 
and 
(14) be = 1—(1—po)/x. 


Equation (14) is an expression of the fact that the fraction of the time during 
which the gated oscillator is running is (l— fo), and hence the number of 
counts registered per unit time is (l1—o)/7; the counting loss is therefore 
n—(l—po)/T, or as a fraction, 1—(1—po)/nT = 1—(1—po)/x. But the 
fractional counting loss is equal to the probability that the memory is full, 
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i.e. to p,. Equation (14) follows. (It is possible to write an equation containing 
ps in the manner of the set (7), (8), (9), but owing to the limiting action of the 
finite memory capacity the equation is algebraically complicated, and (14) is 
much simpler.) 

For a given value of k there are k + 1 probabilities p,, to be determined. 
The necessary k+1 equations consist of (13) and (14) and the first k—1 
members of the sequence beginning with (10), (11), and (12). For k = 4, for 
example, the complete set consists of equations (10) to (14) inclusive. We are 
interested finally in p,, but it turns out to be easier to solve initially for po. 
To do this we rewrite (13) as 


k-1 
(15) x bm = 1—po— Px. 


The left side of (15) is the sum of the sequence (10), (11), (12),...to the 
appropriate number of terms, and contains only po. The right side can be 
written in a form containing only po by the use of (14). The resulting equation 
for po alone reads as follows for the cases k = 2, 3, and 4: 


(16) bo = 1/(xe?+1), (k = 2) 
(17) po = 1/(xe?*—x%e7+1), (k = 3) 
(18) bo = 1/(xe** —2x%e?* + 4x%e7 +1). (k = 4) 
To compute the losses for a particular value of k we compute po and then use 
(19) Ly = pe = 1—(1—f0)/x. 


It is easily verified by expansion, at least for the above values of k, that for 
small x = nT, 
(20) Ly = (nT)*/k! 


in agreement with the leading term of (4). 
For the trivial case k = 1, equations (13) and (14) become respectively 


(21) both: = 1, (k = 1) 
and 

(22) pi = 1—(1—po)/x. (k = 1) 
Solving these equations, one has immediately 

(23) bi = Ly = x/(1+x) = nT/(1+nT), (k = 1) 


in agreement with equation (3), verifying the expected fact that a resolver 
with a one-pulse memory is the same as a scaler of non-extending dead time 7, 
for all values of nT. 

For completeness, we write down the limiting form of the sequence (16) to 
(18) as the memory capacity & goes to infinity. In such a case there is no loss 
of pulses if x < 1, and we have from (19) 

0 = 1—(1—po)/x, 


hence 
(24) po = 1—x (k =o, x <1). 
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If x > 1, both (5) and (19) give the loss, so that 
(x—1)/x = 1—(1—po)/x, 

hence 

(25) po =0 (k = ©, x> 1). 


Equations (24) and (25) together constitute the limiting form of (16) to (18) 
as k becomes infinite. 


APPENDIX II. CIRCUIT OF A COMPLETE RESOLVER UNIT 


The circuit diagram is shown in Fig. 5, drawn in the same form as the various 
functional units of the Chalk River-Marconi scaler in the paper by Moody et al. 
(1951). This unit is a direct replacement for the pulse shaper unit described 
there, except that no provision is made for a 60-cycle test. 

The center section of the diagram (tubes V; to Vs inclusive) is identical with 
Fig. 2 except that the cancel pulse to the integrator is brought back from a 
different point. The input to the complete unit goes to a pulse transformer 
(Utah X-124T2) fitted with a reversing switch so that pulses of either sign at 
the input may be converted to negative pulses for triggering the input uni- 
vibrator. This univibrator (Vs, Vz, Vs) is a conventional one with the first 
tube current (Ve) stabilized by feedback resistors (56 K and 68 K). Shunt 
peaking is used in the anode circuit, and connection to the normally off tube 
of the univibrator is made via the cathode follower V7. This step prevents grid 
current charging of the coupling condenser. The circuit therefore shows no 
dead time; when two input pulses are brought steadily closer together, the 
output of the univibrator for the second pulse gradually merges with that for 
the first pulse, but at no point disappears except by coalescence with the first. 
The minimum duration of the pulse from the univibrator is set at 0.35 usec. 
by adjusting Cs. The pentode Vs (6AH6) ‘‘battoms”’ during the pulse at about 
75 volts, producing a relatively stable output pulse of 55 volts when the supply 
voltage is +130. The dead time performance of the whole unit is set by this 
input circuit rather than by the resolver itself. 

At the output end of the unit, the pentode V»(6AK5) is held cut off by a 
fixed bias of —5.5 volts except during the 1.5 usec. positive pulses fed to it 
from the oscillator. While this pulse is on, the plate bottoms to about 30 volts 
(the screen voltage dropping by about 60 volts), producing a 100 volt pulse. 
Some 15 volts of this pulse is employed for the cancelling pulse to the integrator. 
Since both the input pulse and the cancelling pulse are supplied to the inte- 
grator from similar pentode circuits, a change in the unregulated positive 
supply voltage affects both pulses approximately equally. As a result the 
resolver circuit works correctly over a range of supply voltages of at least 
+10% from nominal, 

The output to the scaler is taken from the screen of V». Counting is initiated 
and terminated by switching on and off the screen supply voltage of Vs, thus 
starting and stopping the input univibrator. A neon bulb indicator on the front 
panel is also actuated by this switched voltage, showing when counting is in 
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progress. These provisions are copied from the original pulse shaper unit of 
this scaler. An additional plug is provided on which a pulse equal to about 
one sixth of the output pulse appears, for use with auxiliary equipment or as 
an inspection point. 

The input sensitivity of this unit is about 1 wolt, and it works well for input 
pulse lengths from 0.3 usec. upwards. (The output pulse from the univibrator 
VeV:Vs extends with pulses longer than 0.35 usec.) No testing has been done 
with pulses shorter than 0.3 ysec. For long pulses, the rate of rise of the input 
pulse must be greater than about 0.15 volts per usec. to trip the input uni- 
vibrator; this requirement includes any pulse shape normally used in the 
nuclear physics laboratory. 





NUCLEAR QUADRUPOLE RESONANCE SPECTRUM OF B' 
IN KERNITE! 


By R. R. HAERING? AND G. M. VOLKOFF 


ABSTRACT 


The pure quadrupole resonance frequencies of B" nuclei at two different 
sites (denoted by Zand F) ina single crystal of kernite (Na2B,O;.4H.O) have been 
determined both by observing the B" resonances in zero external magnetic 
field, and also by investigating their Zeeman splitting in magnetic fields up to 
30 gauss. The values obtained are 1281.1+2 and 1287.0+1 kc./sec. for the 
E and F sites respectively. These frequencies agree within experimental error 
with the values 1286+4 and 1287+3 kc./sec. predicted on the basis of studies 
in a magnetic field of 7000 gauss. The agreement for the F site is much better 
than for the E site. These zero field resonances have also been observed in a 
polycrystalline sample. The observed weak field Zeeman splitting for the 
single crystal agrees very well with that calculated from high field data for F 
sites, but at present disagrees with the corresponding calculation for E sites. 
A Na® pure quadrupole resonance in kernite has also been measured at 1560.0+1 
ke./sec. The second Na® resonance expected from high field work has not been 
observed to date. 


1. INTRODUCTION 


The work of Waterman and Volkoff (1955) at this laboratory carried out in 
a magnetic field of 7000 gauss has given a complete analysis of the quadrupole 
coupling tensors for B' nuclei in kernite (Na2B,O7.4H2O). This analysis 
showed that the B'' nuclei in kernite occur at four essentially different sites, 
which are repeated by a 180° rotation about the twofold symmetry axis of the 
crystal. The values of the asymmetry parameter and of the quadrupole coup- 
ling constant for each of these sites were derived from the high field observa- 
tions, and the pure quadrupole frequencies expected in zero magnetic field 
were calculated. The predicted pure quadrupole resonance frequencies due to 
the B'' nuclei at the two sites with strong quadrupole coupling (denoted by 
E and F) are 1286+4 and 1287+3 kc./sec. Quite similar frequencies have been 
predicted independently by Proctor and co-workers (unpublished). A pure 
quadrupole resonance in kernite was first observed by Cranna (1954) at 1270 
+10 kc./sec. with a superregenerative spectrometer. A later measurement by 
Proctor and co-workers (unpublished) gave 1279+1 kce./sec. In both instances 
only one line was observed. It was decided to make a more detailed search to 
see whether the two predicted lines could be brought out separately, and a 
check obtained on the high field results. If the E and F site B" pure quadrupole 
resonances occurred at the above predicted frequencies, then, because of line 
widths (about 15 kc./sec.), one could not expect to observe two resolved lines 
in zero magnetic field, or two pairs of resolved lines in very small magnetic 
fields. However, there is a possibility that the splitting of the two resonances by 
the magnetic field will be appreciably different in somewhat larger fields, and 
two pairs of resolved resonances should then be observed. Also, since the E 
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and F site nuclei are in nonequivalent positions with the principal axes of the 
field gradient tensor differently oriented, the transition probabilities for these 
two sites will be different functions of crystal orientation. Therefore there may 
exist certain orientations of the crystal for which any observed resonances 
are almost entirely due to one of these two sites. One might therefore expect to 
separate the contributions due to the E and F site B" nuclei by suitable orien- 
tation of the crystal with respect to the spectrometer axes and the small per- 
turbing magnetic field. 
2. THEORY 


The general case of the Zeeman splitting of a pure quadrupole resonance 
has been dealt with by Dean (1954). Only a brief summary of the theory 
needed to calculate the Zeeman splitting in weak magnetic fields of the pure 
quadrupole frequencies of B'! (J = 3/2) at E and F sites in kernite is given 
below. Since both the asymmetry parameter 7 and the perturbing magnetic 
field Hy are small, it is convenient to consider the simultaneous perturbation 
of the axially symmetric pure quadrupole Hamiltonian by these two quan- 
tities. 

The total Hamiltonian for the problem is 


ae _ Ode: _ 2_ 7? 2 tay 
D gs 4121-1) 82 I +I, I, }} gBollolal,+61,+r71.), 
where a, 8, y are the direction cosines of the magnetic field Hy relative to the 
principal axes of the electric field gradient tensor. 
We break up the Hamiltonian as follows: 


5 = Get H’, 


where 





* a _ eQ¢:: 2.7 
Se = gra7—1) 8 —7 


i coe ae n{12°— 1,"]—g8oHolal:+81,+r7I1,). 


The resulting first order energies are 
(1) Wa3p2°= eQ¢:2 a gBollo(3|7]), 
Warr = —ieQde: + gBoHo[}(4—3y°)'). 


The zero order wave functions corresponding to W43/2 are the pure m = +3/2 
states, while the zero order wave functions corresponding to W41,2 are linear 
combinations of the m = +1/2 states with coefficients dependent on y. 

The lack of axial symmetry (7 ¥ 0) of the electric field gradient produces 
no first order effect. A second order calculation would lead to terms in 7?, 
H?, and nHo. In the present exploratory experiment the measurement of Ho 
is not very accurate (5%) so that there is no point in keeping the small cor- 
rection terms of order Ho? and Hon. However, the n? term may be added to the 
expressions (1), since the accuracy of the frequency measurement (0.1%) 
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Ay 
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justifies a second order term, provided this term is independent of Hy. The 
expressions (1) then become 


Was = +4eQ¢2.[1+8n"] + gBolHo(3l7/), 


(2) 
Waiye = —iQ0¢22[1+6n'] + gBoHol$ (4—37°)']. 

The expressions (2) predict the frequency shift of the perturbed quadrupole 
transitions in small magnetic fields for any given relative orientation of crystal 
and magnetic field Ho. The required values of n, eQ¢,,/h, and y are obtained 
from the high field analysis of Waterman and Volkoff (1955) and are listed in 
Tables I and II. 


TABLE I 


PURE QUADRUPOLE FREQUENCIES vp AND ASYMMETRY PARAMETERS 7 FOR THE E AND F SITE 
B!! NUCLEI IN KERNITE (FROM WATERMAN AND VOLKOFF 1955) 





Quadrupole coupling At E sites At F sites 





tensor parameters 
vo = OE" 11+ int], ke./sec. 1286-+4 1287-43 


TABLE II 


DIRECTION COSINES OF THE FIELD GRADIENT TENSOR PRINCIPAL AXES (xX, y, 2) WITH RESPECT TO 
X, Y, Z (CRYSTALLOGRAPHIC 5, bXc, c) AXES AT THE E AND F B" sITES IN KERNITE 
(FROM WATERMAN AND VOLKOFF 1955) 

The double signs refer to the pair of sites E;, E: (and similarly Fi, F:) related by a 180° 
rotation about the 6 symmetry axis 





Sites Axes x y z 

E, X — .76+.04 — .60+ .03 —.21+.01 
and y + (.22+ .03) ¥ (.05+.01) + (.97+.02) 
E: Z + (.60+ .07) +(.79+ .07) + (.10+.01) 
F, X — .05+ .03 — .94+.04 + .340+ .005 
and ¥ +(.92+ .04) +(.09+ .03) +(.368+ .005) 
F; & 


+ (.37+.02) +(.33+ .02) +(. 865+ .001) 





Table III gives the calculated low field spectrum for the E and F site B™ 
nuclei for the two cases when the crystallographic b-axis is perpendicular to Ho 
and the crystallographic c-axis is either parallel or perpendicular to Ho. The 
numerical values in Table III are based on the expressions (2), the data in 
Tables I and II, and the known value (1.367 kc./sec. per gauss) of g8o/h for 
B"'. In the approximation used for the previous calculation, the selection rule 
Am, = +1 shows that the magnetic field splits the pure quadrupole line at 
each site into only two components (lines E, and E_ above and below the pure 
quadrupole frequency Ep at the E sites, and similarly F, and F_ above and 
below F, at the F sites), the amount of splitting being directly proportional to 
H, and depending on the angle between Hy and the z principal axis of the field 
gradient tensor. 
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TABLE III 


PREDICTED LOW FIELD SPECTRUM FOR THE E AND F SITE B!™ NUCLEI IN KERNITE 
(Calculations based on data of Waterman and Volkoff 1955) 


b-axis perpendicular to Ho 








c-axis parallel to Ho, c-axis perpendicular to 
perpendicular to H, H, parallel to A, 
Frequency in kc. /sec. Frequency in kc. /sec. 
(Hy in gauss) (Ho in gauss) 
E sites E+ = 1286+41.16H» (weak) E+ = 1286+1.25H, (strong) 
F sites Ft = 1287+0.86H) (strong) Fs = 1287+0.54H» (weak) 


The expected uncertainty arising from the experimental errors quoted in 
Tables | and II is not explicitly shown in Table III. These errors, together 
with the experimental error of the present experiment, are referred to in the 
discussion. 

3. APPARATUS AND EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 

The apparatus used in this experiment is an r-f. spectrometer of the Bloch 
type. The apparatus closely resembles that described by Proctor (1950) and 
Weaver (1953). The derivative of the u-mode resonance (dispersion) was 
recorded most of the time, and occasionally compared with that of the v-mode 
(absorption). 

Since the predicted E and F site B'! pure quadrupole resonances cannot be 
expected to be resolved because of line widths, one must make use of crystal 
orientation in order to untangle the low field spectrum of nuclei at these two 
sites. Under the action of a small magnetic field, the pure quadrupole reson- 
ance of B! nuclei at a particular site (£ or F) splits up into two resonances. 
Equations (2) show that for small magnetic fields this splitting is linear. 
Therefore, two pairs of resonances should be observed in the low field spectrum 
of the E and F site B' nuclei. However, the intensity of these lines is strongly 
dependent on crystal orientation (Volkoff and Lamarche 1954), being a maxi- 
mum when the long axis of the electric field gradient tensor is perpendicular 
to the r-f. field #7; and a minimum when the two are parallel. For all measure- 
ments the b-axis of the crystal was along the receiver coil axis which is per- 
pendicular to both Ho and H,. Making use of the data in Table II, it may be 
shown that choosing the crystallographic c-axis perpendicular to H, strongly 
favors the F sites, while the E sites will be efficiently suppressed. When the 
c-axis is placed parallel to H, the E sites will be favored. In this case, the F 
sites are not very efficiently suppressed, since their long axis does not lie parallel 
to H, in this orientation. In fact, because the F sites fall into two categories, 
F, and F), (related by a rotation about a twofold symmetry axis) and because 
the angle between the long axes of F, and F, is appreciably different from 180°, 
it is impossible to suppress both F sites completely in any orientation. The 
reason is simply that if 77; were chosen parallel to the long axis of one of the 
F sites, say Fi, the long axis at the F, site would not be simultaneously parallel 
to H,, and hence a resonance could be expected. 
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Three methods of measuring the pure quadru'pole frequencies now suggest 
themselves. They all depend upon crystal orientation for separating the E 
and F site resonances. 


1. Extrapolation Method Based on the Linearity of the Low Field Spectrum 

For small fields, the expressions (2) show that the spectrum is linear in Ho. 
Hence a least square fit to the experimental points can be made. The common 
intersection of the best straight lines through the points with the line Hy = 0 
will give the pure quadrupole frequency. 


2. Method Based on Symmetry of Low Field Spectrum 

The theory shows that, for a given site, the low field spectrum is symmetric 
about the line vy = vo. Hence, in any given small field, in which two lines 4, 
and v_ are observed, the estimated pure quadrupole frequency vo is given by 
vo = (v4+v_)/2. A series of measurements of v, and v_ in different fields can 
be made, and the resulting estimates of vp are then averaged. ‘his method does 
not require an accurate knowledge of Ho for each pair of points. 


3. Direct Method 

The pure quadrupole frequencies can be measured directly in zero external 
magnetic field. Different crystal orientations are used to separate the E and F 
site contributions. 


4. RESULTS 


The low field spectrum due to the E and F site B" nuclei in kernite was ob- 
served in order to establish the pure quadrupole frequencies due to nuclei at 
these two sites. In order to obtain both of these frequencies, two easily repro- 
ducible orientations of the crystal were used. 

Figs. 1 and 2 are plots of the observed and predicted low field spectra of the 
E and F site B' nuclei in kernite. Fig. 1 exhibits the results obtained with the 
crystallographic c-axis perpendicular to the r-f. fielcl H; and parallel to the 
small d-c. field Ho. The straight lines of Fig. 1 are plots of the expressions in 
the second column of Table III, the solid lines representing the expected strong 
resonances due to the B'' nuclei at the F sites and the dotted lines the expected 
weak resonances due to the B!'! nuclei at the E sites. Sirnilarly, Fig. 2 exhibits 
the results obtained with the c-axis parallel to H,; and perpendicular to Ho. 
Here the solid lines represent the expected strong resonances due to the B" 
nuclei at the E sites, and the dotted lines the expected weak resonances due to 
the B'! nuclei at the F sites as listed in the last column of Table III. 

The pure quadrupole frequencies of the E and F site B'! nuclei were measured 
by each of the three methods discussed earlier. The resulits of these measure- 
ments, together with the averaged pure quadrupole frequencies, are given in 
Table IV. The first two methods reported in Table 1V make use of all the points 
plotted in Figs. 1 and 2 except those for Hp = 0. These zero field points repre- 
sent the results of the third method listed in Table IV. 

All frequencies were measured with a BC221-A type frequency meter which 
had been previously calibrated against WWV. The uncertainties quoted in 
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Fic. 1. Low field spectrum of B"™ nuclei in kernite. Crystal c-axis perpendicular to H, and 
parallel to Ho. Circles are the observed experimental points; solid and dotted lines are the 
expected strong B' resonances at the F sites, and the weak resonances at the E sites respect- 
ively, calculated on the basis of the high field work of Waterman and Volkoff (1955). Since 
points fall on solid curves high and low field results are consistent for F sites. 


TABLE IV 


MEASURED PURE QUADRUPOLE FREQUENCIES OF B"! NUCLEI AT E AND F 
SITES IN KERNITE 
(All frequencies are in kc./sec.) 








Site 
Method of determination — 
siacbaesaealnaa , entail caneeieetiaee iss 
Least square fit to low field spectrum 1282.0+2 1286.7+1 
Symmetry of low field spectrum 1281.4+2 1287 .4+1 
Direct measurement in zero field 1280.0+2 1286 .8+1 
Average pure quadrupole frequency 1281.1+2 1287.0+1 


Table IV are rather larger than the uncertainties in the actual frequency 
measurements, in order to make some allowance for systematic error introduced 
by impure modes and unresolved line structure. 

Incomplete F site suppression has been mentioned earlier. In fields of about 
30 gauss, this should lead to the presence of two additional weak lines in the 
spectrum of Fig. 2 which emphasizes the E sites. Only two lines were observed 
for this orientation. However, a slight asymmetry of the lines was noticed, 
which may indicate unresolved line structure. 
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Fic. 2. Low field spectrum of B" nuclei in kernite. Crystal c-axis parallel to H, and per- 
pendicular to Ho. Circles are the observed experimental points; solid and dotted lines are the 
expected strong B"™ resonances for the E sites and the weak resonances for the F sites respect- 
ively, calculated on the basis of the high field work of Waterman and Volkoff (1955). Since 
points do not fall on solid curves high and low field results are at present not consistent for 
E sites. 


A check on the presence of two nonequivalent nuclear sites can be made with 
a polycrystalline sample. A measurement in zero field with this sample resulted 
in a doubly peaked pure quadrupole resonance. The line peaks were measured 
to be 1280 and 1286 kc./sec. These values are in good agreement with the values 
given in Table IV. 

An additional check can be obtained by making a measurement in an orien- 
tation with the c-axis at about 45° both to H, and to Hy. The E and F sites are 
then approximately equally favored and four fairly weak resolved lines are 
observed in fields larger than about 30 gauss. The average frequency of the 
two members of an appropriate pair of lines again is in good agreement with 
the average value of the corresponding pure quadrupole frequency. Fig. 3(c) 
is a picture of a typical trace obtained in this intermediate orientation. 

A pure quadrupole resonance due to Na*’ in kernite has also been observed 
at 1560+1 ke./sec. No change in this frequency was noted as the crystal 
was rotated about its b-axis. No evidence of the second Na®’ resonance expected 
from high field work has been observed to date. Indications of the B'? reson- 
ance, which from the work of Dehmelt (1952) is expected at 1335 ke. /sec., have 


been seen but the signal to noise ratio is in this case very poor (2:1) 
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Fic. 3. Selected traces of the derivative of the u-mode B" quadrupole resonances in a 
single crystal of kernite. (For all traces Hmoa== 5 gauss.) 

(a) c-axis perpendicular to Hi; Hy = 0 gauss; time constant = 5 sec.; 1 chart division 8 
ke./sec.; frequency of peak Fo is 1287.0 kc./sec. 

(6) c-axis perpendicular to H; and parallel to a wi = 30 gauss; time constant = 5 sec.; 
1 chart division 8 kc./sec.; frequencies of peaks: F_ = 1260.2 kc./sec.; F, = 1312.8 kc./sec.; 
Fy = average of F_and F, = 1286.5 kc./sec. 

(c) c-axis at approximately 45° to both Hy and AH; Ho = 45 gauss; time ee = 20 
sec.; 1 -— division 11 ke. ae ee of peaks: E_ = 1208.0 kc./sec.; F_ = 1256.0 
ke. /sec.; = 1317.0 kc./sec.; E, = 4.0 kc./sec.; Eo = average of E_ and E, = 1281.0 
ke. /sec.; re = average of F_ and F, See ke. /sec. The small narrower peak between 
F, and E, is probably a B" line. 


5. DISCUSSION 


This experiment was designed as a check on the high field work on kernite 
carried out by Waterman and Volkoff (1955). Both the observed pure quadru- 
pole frequency of B" at the F site and its splitting in an applied weak magnetic 
field agree very well with the predictions made on the basis of the high field 
work as shown in Fig. 1. The zero field pure quadrupole frequency of B!! at 
the E site falls just barely within the quoted experimental uncertainty. The 
observed rate of increase in the splitting of this frequency with Hp differs by 
about a factor of 2 from the predicted one, as may be seen by comparing the 
experimental points with the solid curves of Fig. 2. This discrepancy may be 
due to several causes. The high field results on the quadrupole coupling tensor 
for B"! at the E sites may be in error. It is possible that an error in the orienta- 
tion of the principal axes of the field gradient tensor can be compensated by a 
corresponding error in the asymmetry parameter at high magnetic fields, with 
the compensation no longer holding at low fields. The values of Ho in the 
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present exploratory experiment were not determined to better than 5%, and 
no particular pains were taken to align the crystal to better than two or three 
degrees. All the above points remain to be investigated more fully. If the dis- 
crepancy is not removed in this way, the possibility of asymmetric nuclear 
shielding mentioned by Waterman and Volkoff (1955) should be investigated. 
Further work is in progress. 
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LOW FREQUENCY RADIATION FROM A HORIZONTAL 
ANTENNA OVER A SPHERICAL EARTH! 


By JAmMEs R. Wait? 


ABSTRACT 


The problem of the radiation from a horizontal antenna at low radio frequencies 
over a spherical earth is discussed. The solution is facilitated by considering 
that the surface of the earth can be characterized by a boundary impedance. 
It is shown that, in general, both vertically and horizontally polarized waves are 
radiated along the surface of the earth. At short distances for a homogeneous 
earth, the expressions are in agreement with Norton’s formulas for the radiation 
field of a horizontal dipole over a flat earth. 


INTRODUCTION 

The diffraction of electromagnetic waves by a spherical obstacle has been 
discussed by many authors. The classical papers by Mie (1908) and Debye 
(1909) formed the starting point for nearly all these analyses. An excellent 
summary of this earlier work is given by Stratton (1941) in his book. In con- 
nection with the propagation of radio waves over the surface of the earth, 
Watson (1918) developed a technique to evaluate the fields of a radially ori- 
ented dipole over a large sphere. His work was extended by Van der Pol and 
Bremmer (1937, 1938, 1939) and Gray (1939). This later work is discussed in 
detail by Bremmer (1949). He presents general formulas that can be used to 
calculate the ground wave field of vertical electric or magnetic dipoles over a 
homogeneous spherical earth. 

It is interesting to note that Bremmer (1949) states in his book on many 
occasions that the field of a horizontal electric dipole in the direction of maximum 
field is proportional to the field of a vertical magnetic dipole. It will be shown 
here that this is not true in general. In fact, at low radio frequencies, the field 
radiated from a low horizontal antenna on a flat earth is predominantly verti- 
cally polarized (Norton 1937). To further support this contention, a solution 
is carried out for a horizontal dipole outside a sphere. This problem is intrin- 
sically more complicated than for the case of radial dipoles since symmetry 
in the azimuthal direction is no longer present. A general method for treating 
problems of this type has been elegantly presented by Tai (1953) using dyadic 
Green functions. In the present instance it is more convenient, however, to 
employ scalar wave functions in a manner similar to that used by the author 
(1953a) in treating the induction of a conducting permeable sphere by a solen- 
oidal coil. 


SOLUTION FOR HORIZONTAL DIPOLE 


The sphere is of radius a and is located at the center of a spherical coordinate 
system (r,6,@). An electric dipole of moment p is located at r = 6b, 6 = 0, 
on the polar axis and directed towards increasing 9 and is contained in the 


‘Manuscript received February 13, 1956. 

Contribution from the Department of Electrical Engineering, University of Toronto, 
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@ = 0 plane. With reference to a usual cartesian coordinate system (x, y, 2), 
the dipole is located at z = 6} and is oriented in the x direction as shown in 
Fig. 1. 





Fic. 1. Horizontal electric dipole outside a spherical body. 


The primary field of the dipole, in the absence of the sphere, can be obtained 
from an electric Hertz vector which has only an x component given by 


(1) r a pe ““"/R 


where XK is the distance from the dipole to the observer and k = 27/free space 
wavelength. The time factor exp(iwf) is implied. The components of the Hertz 
vector in the spherical coordinates are then 


—ikR 


x, = ple” /R) cos ¢sin 6, 


(2) re = p(e “*/R) cos $ cos 8, 


—ikR , . 
me = —p(e”/R) sin ¢. 
The primary field components can then be found from the relations 


E”® = (k?+grad div)2?, 


H? = tew curl x’, 


{3) 


where ¢ is the dielectric constant of the homogeneous space surrounding the 
sphere. Unfortunately, the Hertz vector expressed in this form does not lend 
itself readily to the solution of the boundary value problem of the sphere. As 
shown originally by Debye (1909), it is more convenient to express the total 
field in terms of magnetic or H modes and electric or E modes which can be 
derived from two scalar functions W and V, respectively, as follows: 
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a AE Nias 
Ws (: = (rW) +0, 


1 0 1€u) 
fe ag ree eae Or. 
] a lew . 
(4) i, = rsin @ rad: m= r g Wh) 
. BRON, bas 
E, = 0+(k +2 )on ), 
- — imo a(rW) 1 a? 
Bee ag +7 3ra6 ""): 
: luw O(rW) 1 a *(rV ) 
Ee = — ———4+----- -s** 


r 00 rsin@ drdd ’ 


where yu is the permeability of the surrounding space. The functions W and V 
satisfy the wave equation 


(5) (vet) F = 


The first step in the solution of the problem is to find the functions W and 
V that will give rise to the primary field. These will be denoted W® and V?. 
The functions W and V can be written as a superposition of modes of the type 

In (Rr cos m@ 
(6) infkr) pm (cos 8) , 

h?’? (kr) sin mo 
where m and 1 are integers. The radial functions are spherical Bessel functions* 
and P; is an associated Legendre function.* In view of this fact, the primary 


field component can be expressed in terms of these spherical wave functions by 
performing the operation 


(7) H,? = tew curl, 2” = Ee sin 6 poe) 

and using the addition theorem 

(8) = XS Da.inlhr) Pa(cos 8, fot <b, 
where D, = —ik(2n+1)h? (kb). The result is 

(9) = +Pue sin od Dy jn(kr) Px(cos 8), 


where we have also used the relation 


(10) P}(cos 6) = —* P,(cos 6). 


*As defined by Stratton (1941). 
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It is now apparent that W® must be of the form 
(11) W? = sin $ pd. dn jn(kr) Pi (cos 8) 
n=1 


corresponding to m = 1. Using equation (4) the equivalent form of H,” can be 
written 


(12) H? 


oo 2 
sing p>. a,( s+ 5) in(kr) r P3(cos 8). 
n=1 


Noting that the differential equation satisfied by these spherical Bessel func- 
tions is 


, yo 
(13) [a+ Ht) | 15. car) 1 = 0, 
it is seen that 
(14) H,? = sin @ >: An math) jn(kr) P2(cos 6). 
n=1 


On comparing equations (9) and (14), it follows that 


_ o(2MtDR pe 
(15) a, = ataki h’, (kb). 

With similar reasoning, and working with the E,? component, it can be shown 
that 


(16) V°= cos 6 p>. by ja(br) P!(cos 6), 
where 

_ ~ikQntfd , pa) 
(17) b, — n(n+1)b dx [x hn (ly 


The secondary fields, due to the presence of the sphere, can now be denoted 
by a superscript s. Remembering that V* and W* must give rise to outgoing 
waves at infinity, they are written in the form 


(18) W* = psin er anh (kr) Pz(cos 6) 
n=1 

and 

(19) V* = pcos = bn® h? (kr) Pi(cos 6), 
n=l 


where a,"* and 6," are unknown coefficients. The potentials for the total field 
outside the sphere are then 


W = W+W", 
V= V+V" 


Since 2j,(kr) = hP (kr) +h? (kr), it proves to be convenient to express the 
potentials in the following form before applying the boundary conditions: 


(20) 
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a Psnes la, AD (kr) +c, h? (kr)] Pi (cos 8), 
(21) = a 
— pone > [bn hy (kr) +d, kh? (kr)] Pi (cos 0). 

n=1 ° 
The coefficients a, and b, are the same as given above. The new coefficients c, 


and d, are not yet determined. 
APPLICATION OF THE BOUNDARY CONDITIONS 
As pointed out in detail in another paper (Wait 1956), a great simplification 
is made if approximate boundary conditions are introduced. It is assumed 
that the tangential electric and magnetic fields are related by a complex 
constant of proportionality which can be termed the surface impedance. It 
readily follows that the boundary condition at the surface of the sphere can 


be stated 


8S 6) 0 ie | 
r or 

The surface impedance Z* for the E modes is set equal to the surface impedance 
for a horizontally polarized wave at grazing incidence on a flat earth. The 
validity of this assumption was investigated and it was shown that the resulting 
error was negligible if the propagation constant 7k, in the ground was large 
compared to the propagation constant 7k in the air. For a homogeneous earth 


Z" = nll—k?/k.2]-? with 7 = pw/k,. 
Correspondingly, the surface impedance for the H modes is taken to be equal 
to the ratio of the tangential electric and magnetic fields for a vertically polar- 
ized wave at grazing incidence on a flat earth. Therefore 
Ze = nf{l—k?2/k?]}. 


When the earth is stratified it is necessary to employ the appropriate form for 
the surface impedances Z" and Z°*. Such expressions have been given previously 
(Wait 1953d). 

On applying the boundary equations, the coefficients c, and d, can be 
expressed in terms of a, and b,, respectively. The potentials W and V are then 
given by 


| W = sin oD fe P}(cos 8), 
23) “= 


V = cos #2 —— (n) P}(cos 8), 





where 


ae ee Reh? (kr) bh? (bo) 
(24) f'(n) = 3 hn (kb)| h ; Gn) ey 
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and 

. (2 (1) 
(25) f'(n) Db ayo » (y)] os xX | An (Rr) h(ka) j 
where 


(26) | hy 


d a . ) /(4 (2) ; ") 
Lv X)}— yolx Pad oe 
(é. logl hn (x)J—74 dx log[x hy; (x)]—7A 
and 
7) i * e log(x A »¢)-iat) / (4 logy h% )]-i3") 
. dx = a ts dx St n \. 


with A” = 9o/Z", A® = Z°/no, and no = pw/k = 1202. The radial fields are 
then expressible in the form 


bs I< ‘ . 
(28) H, = —=sin ¢- D> (2n+1) f"(n) P, (cos 8) 
r 08%, 0 : : 
and 
- I I< - 
(29) E, = —<cos @ ate (2n+1) f*(n) P, (cos 6), 
OF n=0 


where the differential equation satisfied by the spherical Bessel function has 
again been made use of. The form of these infinite series is identical to that of 
the ones occurring in the corresponding development for the vertical electric 
dipole (Bremmer 1949). Furthermore, in view of the fact that f*(m— }) and 
f"(n—4) are even functions of m, the above series formulas for /7, and /, can 
be converted to a more rapidly converging series via the Watson transtor- 
mation, to yield 


vk kp a (vs+3) 
€ = 2 Ss > Ie 
(30) noll, enisin (ka) 100 507.2... SIN Ps 


h\ (kr) h\? (kb) 


Pe *T av) P,,|cos(x—8)] 
hy, (ka) : 
Ov re 


and 
pk oa (v.+3) 
’ = yp ‘OS ) ‘ . 
(31) Ble AO OT a wb sin mv, 
d rp } My=kh i 
ae (y) OV|y—tn htvy (Rr) P,,[cos(m—8)], 
[Av. (ka) } [OM (vy), Ov]oy, 
where 
ons h.e = d cei bevel ‘| 
(32) ue"e) [4 ER De 


The summation is over the values v, which are the roots of the equations 
M*¢(v) = 0. In the distant field, such that D (=a) is large compared to the 
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wavelength, it follows that the leading term of the asymptotic expansion for 
P,, can be used. This is given by (Bremmer 1949) 
(33) P,,[cos(m—@)] 

~ explist 2) (4-8) ~i n/t) +exp[—1 (vs +3) (4-8) +i 0/4] 

ag [2r(v+1) sin 6]? ; 
Utilizing the fact that v,(4#—@) has a large negative imaginary part (Bremmer 
1949) it can be seen that the second exponential term in the numerator is 
negligible. Furthermore, sin y,r can be approximated by —i exp(+i», )/2. 
Also it can be assumed that the ratios b/a and r/a are near unity. The radiation 
fields can now be expressed in the following compact form, for a dipole of 
moment Jds: 

I ds ipw sin so. cae 
THe io l h e ikD 


(34) E¢ = noll, = ae Ea ag 2 “a - ’ 
: Id: Ac Ute 
(35) E, a — nll, = Fe He Cs $ 4 g U e - 
where 
(36) me me NDI De fe" (ha) fo (he ) Sein) 
with X = (ka)*/3 6, 1 a (v,—ka)/(ka)'/3, 
and 5 = —i/(ka)!/3 Abe, 
The ‘‘height gain’’ functions are given by* 
(2) 
(37) foe'(y) = a foes h, = r—a, 
(2) 
(38) f(a) = <a ee 
and 


(39) fe (ha) = E y hy | _/ [ 2 yar | 


These height functions approach unity as h; and hz approach zero. The deter- 
mination of the coefficients v, for the E and H modes must be obtained from 
equation (32). A method for doing this has been described in detail by Brem- 
mer (1949). Furthermore, the height gain functions f,"(h1), f."(he), and f,°(A1) 
are identical in form to those treated by Bremmer (1949) for vertical source 
dipoles. The height gain function f,°(h2) on the other hand does not occur in 
the solutions for either the vertical electric or the vertical magnetic dipole. 
Surprisingly enough, f,°(#2) can be expressed in simple form. For example, if 
the numerator on the right-hand side of equation (39) is expanded in a Taylor 
series about 2 = 0 it follows that 


(40) fs°(h2) = exp(iA® khe), 


*It is to be understood that the values of vs, in general, are different for the H and E modes. 
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where repeated use has been made of equation (32), enabling the series to be 
summed. For small heights, these gain functions can all be approximated by 
(Bremmer 1949; Wait 1956) 

fe (hiy) ~~ 1+7d°" kh, (s:=- lL of 2): 


The functions U" and U*, occurring in equations (34) and (35), can be 
represented in the following alternative form: 
(41) Ue® = G{F(p) —38°(1 —i (mp)? — (1+2p) F(e)] 
+6°[1—i(mp)?(1—p) —2p+%p?+ (4p?—1) F()] 


+ terms containing 6°, 6!°, etc.}, 


where 
(42) F(p) = 1—i2ple f onde 
ip 
with p = —3ikD[Ae*)?, 
G =~ (14+7A%" khy) (1+7A" Rhz), 
and 6 = —1i/(ka)!/3 Ae, 


This type of expansion in powers of 6° was first invented by Bremmer (1949) in 
connection with the radiation from a vertical dipole on a gently curved homo- 
geneous ground. The technique has been recently generalized and extended 
by the present author (1956) in collaboration with Dr. Bremmer. 

It is very significant to note that equations (34) and (35), when used in 
conjunction with equation (41) in the limiting case of 6 = 0, correspond to the 
formulas of Norton (1937) for the radiation fields of a horizontal electric dipole 
over a flat earth. The agreement with Norton's formulas is complete even to 
the extent of the definitions of the numerical distance p. 

In the case where the source is a horizontal antenna of finite length, the 
fields are obtained by an integration of the horizontal dipole formulas. For an 
antenna of length Z, which is considered to be small compared to D, it readily 


follows that the fields are given by 


(43) E, = i ate A® U* Ip S(¢) 
and 
(44) E, = = ane @ ikD u* h S(¢), 


where J, is the current at the terminals of the antenna and S(@) is a space 
factor. In the case where the heights 4; and hf. are small compared to D, the 


space factor is given by 


= es mt Fix) . 
(45) S(¢o) = ——- exp(ik x cos ¢)dx, 


v-—L/2 0 


where /(x) is the current on the antenna. For very short antennas, such that 
kL & 1, equations (43) and (44) reduce to the horizontal dipole formulas since 


S(¢) ~ (1/Tp)L 
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where J is the average current on the antenna. In the case of a thin center-fed 
wire antenna with a sinusoidal current being assumed, the space factor is 


. i a i SU ate ts L)}. 
(46) S(¢) = ha cos( « x cos 6) cos( » L) : 


for a half-wave antenna, this reduces to 


S(¢) cos( ¥ co ‘) 
‘ = > ae ae ~ COs : 

wr sind 2 

It is of interest to examine the ratio E,/E, of the radiated field. This actually 
describes the state of polarization of the wave. From equations (43) and (44) 
it is seen that 
(47) Ey = tani (Claes. 
For a flat earth, with hy = he~0O, 

U* ~ — 1/2) and U* ~ F(p°), 


so that 
ae 
,| RD A (A")?F(p*) | 


At large distances such that |p*| > 1, F(p*) ~ —1/2p°*, and then 


1c 


E 
E 





Pe cia ‘ re | 
ei | (A")? 
At low radio frequencies, A® ~ n/n and A" ~ no/n, so that 
E | | 3 
Pe ae | 1 | tan ¢. 
|E, 1 No | 





Since the quantity |n/m0|* is small, the field is predominantly vertically polar- 
ized except where ¢ is near 90°. 
At shorter distances where the attenuation of the vertically polarized waves 
is small (|p*) « 1), then 
USF (9°) a 


and consequently for low radio frequencies 


| Fe | 4 n | tan @ 


fire |) eee of | 
{ i, | No | kD . 
which is also a very small quantity except in a very small region near ¢ = 90°. 
In general it is necessary to examine the residue series for U® and U™ in 
order to describe the complex polarization factor Eg /E,. At higher frequencies 
and greater antenna heights, the E, component becomes comparable to E,. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


It is believed this analysis demonstrates conclusively that a horizontal 
antenna radiates both vertically and horizontally polarized ground waves over 
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a spherical earth. In the particular case of low radio frequencies, the horizon- 
tally polarized component has a negligible magnitude as was pointed out 
originally by Norton (1937). 
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ABSORPTION SPECTRA OF BENZENE AND BENZENE-d, IN 
THE VACUUM ULTRAVIOLET?! 


By P. G. WILKINSON 


ABSTRACT 


The absorption spectra of benzene and benzene-dg have been photographed 
from 1300A to 1850A in the first order of a 21-ft. normal incidence vacuum 
spectrograph. The band analysis resulted in the identification of four Rydberg 
series (over one hundred vibrational bands) in each molecule, converging to 
ionization potentials of 9.247 ev. (benzene) and 9.251 ev. (benzene-ds). Progres- 
sions of the v2, v1s, and v20 vibrations are associated with most of the 31 observed 
Rydberg transitions, and vibrational constants are tabulated for each. The 
strong intensity and the unusual length of the upper state vis (e2,) progression 
in comparison with the v2(a1g) progression are interpreted in terms of the Jahn-— 
Teller theorem, and it is concluded that the stable equilibrium nuclear configura- 
tion in the Rydberg states is of Do, symmetry. 


I. INTRODUCTION 


The absorption spectrum of benzene in the vacuum ultraviolet may be 
divided into three regions: (1) a diffuse region from 1850A to 2000A, which has 
been classified as due to the forbidden transition, 'B,,—'A1,, made allowed by 
vibrations of the type e2, and ba, (Nordheim, Sponer, and Teller 1940); (2) a 
strong apparent continuum with maxima at 1781A and 1804A, which is inter- 
preted as the allowed '£,,-'A,, transition (Mulliken 1939; Roothaan and 
Mulliken 1948); (3) an extensive series of Rydberg transitions, the first member 
of which lies at 1788A (superposed on the continuum), extending to the 
ionization limit at 1340A. 

The absorption spectra of benzene and benzene-ds were first photographed 
by Price and co-workers (1935, 1947) from 1000A to 2000A, and two Rydberg 
series were identified leading to an ionization potential of 9.24 ev. Absorption 
coefficients of benzene vapor were determined in the region 1700A to 2100A 
by Morton and Stubbs (1940), Pickett et al. (1951), and Romand and Vodar 
(1951) by photographic methods. More recently, absorption coefficients have 
been determined photoelectrically by Jones and Taylor (1955) and Hammond 
and Price (1955) in the 1500A to 2100A region, and by Zelikoff (unpublished) 
from 1050A to 2000A. 

In the present work, benzene and benzene-dg were photographed in the 1300A 
to 1850A region under high dispersion. From these new photographs, it has 
been possible to classify nearly all the observed bands and to make new esti- 
mates of the ionization potentials and vibrational constants. 


II]. EXPERIMENTAL 
The light sources used to produce the continuous background were the 
xenon continuum from 1500A to 1900A (Wilkinson and Tanaka 1955) and the 
krypton continuum from 1250A to 1600A (Wilkinson 19555). Atomic impurity 
lines, mainly CI, NI, and OI, occurring in these sources, were used as wave- 


1Manuscript received February 16, 1956. 
Contribution from the Laboratory of Molecular Structure and Spectra, Department of 
Physics, The University of Chicago, Chicago 37, Illinois, U.S.A. 
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length standards (Wilkinson 1955a, b). The photographs were taken on a 21-ft. 
normal incidence vacuum grating spectrograph with a dispersion of 1.3 A/mm. 
in the first order using Eastman ‘‘SSWR” photographic plates (Wilkinson and 
Mulliken 1955). Since there was no possibility of resolving rotational struc- 
ture, slit widths of 20 » and 50 uw were used which are wider than the optimum 
opening (10 ») for maximum resolving power (100,000). 

The benzene used was vacuum distilled Merck and Co. reagent grade 
material; the benzene-d, was a sample kindly loaned by Dr. L. C. Leitch of the 
National Research Council (Canada) which analyzed 78% CsDsg, the principal 
impurities being CsD;H and C,.D,H2. In most of the experiments, an absorp- 
tion cell, 17 cm. long, was placed between the spectrographic slit and the light 
source; the benzene vapor was flowed through the cell at pressures varying 
from a few microns to 3 mm. In a few experiments, benzene vapor was ad- 
mitted to the body of the spectrograph during the exposure (path length 
about 13 meters). 

The error in determining the position of the peak of an absorption band 
varied between 2 and 10 cm~ and was a function of the relative sharpness of 
the bands.? In general, the positions of the stronger bands agreed well (within 
+10 cm-') with those given by Price and Wood (1935) except for a few in the 
region below 1400A. Many of the weaker bands were not reported by Price 
and Wood and were found only when higher pressure was used. 


III. THEORY 


The ground state nuclear configuration of benzene belongs to point group 
De, (Herzberg 1945), and it is reasonable to expect the Rydberg nuclear con- 
figuration to belong to Dg, also, since only one weakly bonding electron of a 
total of 18 bonding electrons has been excited. (This neglects the Jahn- 
Teller effect which will be discussed in Section V.B.) Of the 20 ground state 
fundamentals, 10 are degenerate and 10 non-degenerate. Of these, 11 have been 
observed experimentally and most of the others have been calculated by normal 
coordinate treatments (Herzberg 1945). The symmetry of the vibrationless 
ground state is 'A,, and the only allowed transitions are to states of sym- 
metry '£,, and 'A», (Sponer and Teller 1941); since the Rydberg transitions 
are quite strong, it is reasonable to attribute these to either 'Ei, <—14A,, or 
14 ~— 14 lg: 

For allowed transitions between electronic states in which the symmetry 
of the equilibrium nuclear positions is the same in both (Sponer and Teller 
1941), only totally symmetrical vibrations are expected to appear strongly with 
the selection rule Av = 0, 1, 2, 3 etc., while non-totally symmetric vibrations 
may sometimes appear with weakened intensity and according to the selection 
rule Av = 0, 2, 4, etc. This means, in general, that only the non-totally sym- 
metric 0-0, 1-1, ...v-v transitions will be strong but those with higher v’’ 


*The use of the absorption maxima as band origins seems the most logical compromise 
since many of the bands were quite sharp and symmetrical. The peak positions were quite 
reproducible while any other choice, such as the short wavelength £ 
siderably more arbitrary. 


nd edge, would be con- 
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will be weakened owing to Boltzman factors. The transitions 2-0, 4-0, etc. 
would be expected to be relatively weak from the following considerations. If 
one assumes harmonic vibrations, it is easy to show (Nordheim et al. 1940; 
Sponer and Teller 1941) that the intensity ratio for changes in quanta of non- 
totally symmetric vibrations is as follows: 

Loo _ 20'v"") 


(1) = aie 
dDYKLIi = (v’ +v"’) 
= 

where Jo is the intensity of the 0-0 band, a I,o is the sum of the intensities 


of all the v-O bands, and v’ and v” are the vibrational frequencies in the upper 
and lower states, respectively. Even when the upper state frequency is con- 
siderably smaller than that in the ground state, equation (1) predicts that 
nearly all the intensity will be concentrated in the 0-O band. However, when 
the upper state geometry differs from the ground state, the intensity of the 
2-0, 4-0, etc. transitions may be considerably changed. A well-known example 
of an effect such as this probably occurs in ethylene (Wilkinson and Mulliken 
1955). 

In the case of a forbidden transition made allowed by excitation of a degener- 
ate vibration (e.g. é2, in the case of the near ultraviolet bands of benzene (Nord- 
heim ef al. 1940; Sponer and Teller 1941; Sponer et a/. 1939)), the predictions 
are somewhat different in that now no 0-0 band will be observed and v-0 
transitions of the totally symmetrical as well as of the non-totally symmetrical 
vibrations are possible. In the 'B2,—'Ay, (near ultraviolet) bands of benzene, 
upper state spacings of 923 cm~! are found which are attributed to the v2 
(a1,) totally symmetrical C-C vibration (992 cm! in the ground state). In 
addition, the totally symmetric C-H vibration »; (a,,), the non-totally sym- 
metric vibrations vig (€29), v20 (€2,), and v16 (e2,) may also be identified. These 
have values of 2565, 520, 240, and 1480 cm~', respectively, in the 'B2, state 
(3062, 606, 404, 1596 cm~', respectively, in the ground state). The ground 
state vibrations v1 and v2 occur also as “hot bands’’ and combination bands. 

In the Rydberg bands of benzene, one may expect to find strong v-0 bands 
of the totally symmetric v2 vibration; ‘hot bands’, 1-1, 2-2,...v-v, of the 
non-totally symmetric low frequency vibrations (v13 and v2o); and weak bands 
of at least some of the non-totally symmetrical vibrations as 2-0, 4-0, etc. 
progressions; and combination bands of some of these same vibrations. Since 
the electron excited is a w electron, no C-H vibration would be expected. 

IV. EXPERIMENTAL DATA 

The observed absorption bands are given in Table I for benzene and ben- 
zene-d, and most of these may be found in the microphotometer tracings of 
Figs. 1, 2, 3, and 4 (in each of these the pressure increases from A to C). 
With the present resolving power no rotational structure is observed. These 
data indicate Rydberg transitions converging to the ionization potential of 
74587 cm—! (9.247 ev.) and, associated with each electronic transition, vibra- 
tional structure may be observed. Tentatively, we have identified four different 
such Rydberg series and have named them (Figs. 1, 2, 3, +) as follows: R-A, 





| 
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ABSORPTION BANDS OF BENZENE AND BENZENE-dg 






























See Part IV of text for explanation of notation (D—diffuse band) 
Benzene Benzene-ds 
Int 1A v, em! Transition Int. nA vy, cm-! Transition 
500 1804.12 55429 E-Ai 
5 1797 .99 55618 2Roos—A 003 15 1795.28 55702 2 Roos—A 003 
2Roi0-A 010 2Roiw-A cio 
10 1795 55695 2Rooz-A 002 10 1792.73 55781 2Reo2-A oo2 
60 1792 55793 2Rovi-A 001 60 1789 .98 55866 2Roci-A 001 
500 1789.5 55881 2Rooo—A v00 500 1787 .44 55946 2Rovo—A 000 
500 1781.5 56132 E-Ai 500 1770.83 56471 E-Ai 
20 1769 . 84 56502 2Ro2-A 1 30 1768.60 56542 2Ro2-A ow 
60 1766.68 56603 2Ro20-—A ovo 60 1765.6: 56636 2Ro2-A 000 
15 1764.22 56682 2R102-A 002 15 1763.89 56693 2Ri02-A 002 
30 56767 2Rioi-Aon 30 1760.95 56788 2Rio1-A oo 
60 56852 2R100-A ov0 60 1758.59 56864 2Ri0c—A 000 
3 57538 2Ri20—A oo0e 3 1737 .48 57555 2R202-A 002 
10 57630 2R202-A v02 10 1734.56 2R201-Avo1 
2D 57741 2R201-A 001 2D 1731.45 2R200-A 000 
2D 57822 2R200-A 000 2D 1726.86 7 
2D 1723.45 58020 
2D 1721.90 58075 2D 1719.94 58142 
5D 1717.46 58226 5D 1714.50 58326 
10D 1672.37 59795 2Rovo-A 000 Not observede 2Rooo—A oo0 
2D 1654.91 60426 2Rew-Avee 2D 1657 .33 60338 2Ro20—A 000 
3D 1635.78 61138 2Row-A 000 3D 1640.44 60959 2Row~A ooo 
Not observed 2Rooe-A 000 
1D 1628.11 61421 2Rooo-A 000 ID 1624.54 61556 2Rewo-A ovo 
2D 1618.06 61802 2 Reco Acoo 
ID 1610.44 62095 2Ror0- A oo0e 1D 1616.14 61876 2Ror0-A 000 
1 1554.79 64317 2Roo1-Aoor 1D 1555.35 64204 2Roo1-A oor 
ne one 
3 1553.11 64387 2 Rooo—A 000 3 1553.71 64362 2Rooo—A 000 
3 1536.94 65064 2Ro20-A 000 1D 1538.71 64990 2Ror0-A 000 
1D 1534.63 65162 
3 1534.08 65186 3Ro20-A 0203 6 1532.73 65243 3 Ro20—A 0207 
3 1530.06 65357 3 Roos A 004) 1 1528.08 65442 3 Roos—A 0 
3 1527 .86 65451 3 Roos—A 003 3 1526.38 65514 3Roos-A 003 
3Roie-Aoro 3Roic—A 010 
10 1525.89 65536 3. Roo2-A 002 11 1524.56 65593 3Rooz—-A 002 
30 1523.73 65628 3Rooi-A 001 33 1522.76 65670 3Roo1-A 001 
80 1521.65 65718 3 Rooo—A o00 80 1521.06 65744 3 Rooo—A 000 
2 1514.38 66034 3Ro2u—A 004) 1 1513.26 66082 3Rou—A ood 
5 1511.7 66147 3Roso-A 010 3 1511.14 66175 3Roso—A o10 
7 1507 .84 66320 3Ro2-A 001 9 1507 .38 66340 3Ro2m-A 001 
20 1505.72 66413 3 Ro20~A 000 20 1505.58 66420 3Ro20—A 000 
5 1501 .37 66606 3Rioi-A 001 6 1501.72 66590 3Rioi-A 001 
15 1499.42 66692 3Ri00-A 000 15 1500.01 66666 3R100-A 000 
0 1493.73 66947 3Ros-A oo 0 1493.03 66978 3Roi-A 001 
1 1492.10 67020 BRow-A or0 
1 1491.32 67055 3Roso—A 000 1 1491.35 67035 ot 
3Rew Ao 
2 1488.15 67198 3 Roos A 006 2 1489 .05 67157 3Roor- A ov 
3 1486.93 67253 | 
3 Roos—A 003 
6 1486 .00 67295 BRoor-A0or 10 1484.90 67345 — 
3Roos A oos 
‘ h ' 
20 1482.88 67436 3 Rovi-A 001 20 1481.96 67478 3Rooi-A 001 
3R20:-Aoor 
300 1480.81 67531 3Reoc-Aoo 300 1480.16 67560 3Roce-A 000 


3R201-A 001 


3 R200-A 000 














Benzene-ds 
nA vy, cm7 
1478.87 67619 
1477 .93 67662 
1476.18 67742 
1470.61 67999 
1471.83 67943 
1469 .06 68071 
1467 .76 68131 
1466.14 68206 
1465.55 68234 
1462.88 68358 
1460.40 68474 
1458.02 68586 
1456.47 68659 
1454.49 68753 
& 
1446.72 69122 
1444.42 69232 
1442.66 69316 
1440.91 69401 
1439.00 69493 
1437 .38 69571 
1434.97 69688 
1432.08 69828 
1431.07 69878 
1428.90 69980 
1428.55 70001 
1426.98 70078 
1425.90 70131 
1424.43 70204 
1417.73 70535 
1415.92 70625 
1414.21 70711 
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TABLE I (Continued) 
Benzene 
Int. rn, A vy, cm! Transition Int. 
10 1479.13 67607 BReve-A ceo 10 
3R200—A 000 
2 
60 1477.48 67683 3Rovo-A 000 70 
3Ros0—A 000 
0 1472.53 67910 3Rue-Aoio 
2 1470.25 68016 3Roos-A oor 
1 
5 1468.28 68107 3Ron-Aoo 5 
35 1466.00 68213 3Ros0-A ooo 20 
4 1464.51 68282 3Ro20-A.o00 4 
3 Roso-A 000 
10 1463.01 68352 BRese-Aeeo 10 
10 1461.98 68400 3Rio1-Aoo1 
30 1459.81 68502 3Rio0-A 000 20 
1 1458.42 68567 3Ri00-A 000 1 
10 1456.62 68652 3Rico-A 000 10 
10 1455.50 68705 SRou-Aoo 
5 1453.51 68799 3Reo-A 000 1 
1 1449.69 68980 4Rowo-Aoioe 
15 1445.57 69177 4Ron—Acos 20 
50 1443.72 69265 4Rooo-A.coo 60 
8 1442.66 69316 BRoeo—A 000 
8 1441.33 69380 3Ra0-A i100 
8 1440.75 69408 
4 1439.80 69454 3Re00-A o00 4 
1 1437.99 69542 4Rooi-A oof 0 
3 1432.86 69790 BReee-Avee 2 
4Row-Aoro 2 
3 1431.53 69855 4Ro2—A 001 3 
6 1429.56 69952 4Ro2-A 00 6 
18 1429.21 69969 ARisicAvet 20 
200 1427.52 70052 4Rooe-Acco 300 
30 1426.66 70094 4Roo0-A oo 30 
20 1424.94 70178 4Rooo-A 000 20 
2 1423.89 70230 a4. 
; os = Se, 2 
patie 
25 1413.84 70729 4Row-Aov0 20 





Transition 


3Rooe-A ovo j 
3Ros0-A 000 
3Rovc-A 000 
3Roos-A oo1 
3Row-A o10 


3Roor-A 000 
SRA 001 
3 Rew-A 000 


SRew-A 000 
3Roso—A 000 


SRaimAen 


3Ri00-A 000 

SRice-A ooo 

SRice-A 000 
, 

3 Roso—A 000 

4Roo2-A oz 


4Rooi-A 001 


3Roso-A 000 
4 Rooo-A 000 


3R200-A ooo 
4Roos—A 001 


4Rooi-A o00f 
3Roso-A 000 
4 
4Row-A 010 
4Ron-Aoo1 
4Ro20—A 000 
ARwi-A 001 
4Rooe-A 0000 
4 Rooe-A.o00 
4Rioi-Aoor 
4Rooe-A 000 
4Rio0-A o0c# 


4Ros-A 001 
4Roo-A 000 


4Row-A 000 





Int. 


15 


100 


toe 
oucu 


35 


10 
10 


6 
15 


60 


15 
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Benzene Benzene-de 
r, A vy, cm-! Transition Int. A, A = vy, cm- Peansition 
1412.98 70772 4Rese-A coe 10 1413.19 70762 4Ro20-A ovo 
— a aw 2 ae we ae 
4Rior one 
1409.82 70931 SReir-Avas 30 1408.38 71004 5Roo.-A oot 
4Ri00-A a 
1408.10 71018 SRooc-A.ov0 40 1407.48 71050 SRew-Ates 
al 4Rivo a 
1407.28 71059 4Ri00-A ov 
5Rowo-Aoro 
1405.61 71143 4R 100-A.ov0 16 1406.03 71122 4Rioo-Aooo 
1404.42 71204 4Roeo-A ove 1 1404.48 71201 4 Roso-A ooo 
5Row-A "1 
1402.02 71326 5Rui-Aen 20 1400.87 71384 5Roor-A oo1 
1400.20 71418 SRA 000 100 1399.50 71454 5Rooc-A 000 
1399.38 71460 5Rooo-A 00 60 1398.84 71488 5Rooe-A ooo 
1398.3 71513 5Rooo-Aoo 15 1397.80 71541 5Rooc-A ovo 
1396.27 71619 5Ron-A oor 10 1396.17 71624 SResr-Asne 
1394.86 71692 5Rose—A 000 15 1394.75 71697 5Ro2-A 000 
1392.50 71813 aRew- Ave 18 1393 .08 71783 4Rosw-A coo 
—o- 10 1391.36 71872 Rw Ava 
20 1390.02 71941 5Ri00-A ooo 
1388.59 72015 GRove-Aore 25 1388.73 72008 SRiee-Awe 
meee SRurAui 
_— aa oe en 30 1387.82 72055 6 Rooe-A 000 
1387.07 72004 5Row-Aowe 30 1387.05 72095 5Ro20-A ovo 
1386.31 72134 5Rose-A ov 
1385.67 72167 5Ron-Aooe 50 1386.44 72127 5Row-A 000 
1 1385.50 72176 5Roze-A 000 
1385.35 72184 5Rose-A 000 20 1384.89 72208 6Roo1-A oor 
6Rooi-A oot 
1384.17 72245 GRooo-A 000 100 1383.48 72281 6 Rooc-A 000 
1383.48 72281 6Rooo-A ovo 95 1382.90 72312 6Rooe-A ove 
1382.67 72324 6Roe-A.ovo 30 1381.91 72364 6Roce-A 000 
SRise-A 000 
10 1380.84 72420 5Ri00-A 000 
1381.62 72379 5Ri00-A 000 
1380.77 72423 5Rioe-A 000 
1379.69 72480 5Roor-A 000 4 1379.78 72475 BRioc—A ove 
1375.70 72690 7 Rooo-A 000 20 1375.80 72685 7 Roce-A cee 
1373.61 72801 7 Rooo-A 000 60 1373.02 72832 7 Rooe-A 000 
1373.27 72819 7 Roce-A 000 60 1372.62 72853 7 Rooo—A 000 
6Ron-A 001 
1372.72 72848 7 Rooe-A.ovo 15 1372.00 72886 7Reoe-A ove 
1372.50 72860 6Ron-A oor 


ee ee eee EEE EIN UUnN NU EnEEnENNNRS NEESER RRR 
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TABLE I (Concluded) 











Be! nzene Benzene-ds 
Int. r, A v, em-! Transition Int. 1, A v, em-? Transition 
18 1371.34 72921 GRe-Ane 12 1371.32 72922 GRos0-A ce 
20 1370.64 72959 GReso=Aleeo 15 1370.71 72955 GRiw-Acte 
10 1369.76 73005 8Roo1-A 001 
20 1368.66 73064 6Ri0c0-A 000 
20 1368.48 73074 8 Rooo—A ovo 20 1367.61 73120 8Roo0—A 000 
10 1367.59 73121 8Roo-A oo1 
60 1366.31 73190 SRcoc—A ov 60 1365.98 73208 8Rooo-A 
GRA 000 
| 8Roov-A 000 
40 1365.75 73220 6R0c-A 000 40 1365.41 73238 SRooo-Ao0o 
Ve coo 
15 1365.16 73251 6Ri00-A o0c 40 1365.18 73250 — 
vee 
8 Rooc-A 000 
15 1364.38 73293 GRiso-A evo 15 1364.29 73298 GRi00-Aevo 
20D 1363.20 73357 9Rwi=A oo1 20 1362.45 73397 9Roo-A 001 
9 Rooc—A oo0 9 Rooo-A oco 
: ; 
60 1361.48 73449 9Rcoo—A 000 50 1360.84 73484 9 Rooo—A 000 
7Ro20-A 000 60 1361.29 73460 7 Ro20-A 000 
40 1357.69 73655 10Rooo-A 00 40 1357.07 73688 10Rooo-A 00 
200 1353.43 73886 200 1348.55 74154 
100 1348.64 74149 100 1343.8 74416 
150 1342.5 74490 150 1338.28 74723 
150 1341.5 74544 150 1335.41 74883 





*Calculated position—59692 cm-!; assumes regularity of vis progression. 
bCalculated position—61246 cm-!; assumes regularity of vis progression. f 
eIdentification probably correct. But AG, = 967 cm-!, which is about 50 cm— too high. 


4The 4Rooz-Aooz band is probably present but is overlapped with an impurity band in the light source. 
eIdentification uncertain. 

/Band identification uncertain since transition is forbidden. 

9 4Roie-Aoio possibly present but is overlapped with impurity band in the light source. 

h3Roor—-Aoos band present but could not be measured accurately. 


tBroad vibrational bands of the V-N (!Eiu—'A1g) transition. 
iIdentification uncertain from intensity considerations. 


R’-A, R"-A, R'"'-A, where relative term values increase in that order, i.e., 
R < R' < R” < R”. R is used as a general symbol for a Rydberg state and 
each series will be discussed in detail in Section V. The electronic ground state 
has symmetry A,,, abbreviated here as A, and all states under discussion shall 
be understood as being singlet states. The different Rydberg states of a given 
series are designated 2R, 3R, 4R, etc. where the number preceding the R is 
the whole number in the denominator of the Rydberg series term expression 
(Section VI). Since this denominator can be expressed as either n+a or m—), 
where m = m—1 = 2,3...anda = 1—5 (the ‘quantum defect”), 2 may not 
actually be the principal quantum number but for purposes of identification 
it will be so considered (Nelson and Simpson 1955). 

In general the vibrational structure will be designated as R,,,,,,... where 
V1, V2, V3, etc. are vibrational quantum numbers of the various normal vibrations 
listed in order numerically according to the usual ground state notation 
(Herzberg 1945). In the present work only the C-C “breathing” vibration 
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00 1450 
WAVELENGTH (A) 


Fic. 1. Microphotometer tracings of the absorption spectra of benzene, 1330-1550A. 
Cell path—17 cm. (A) pressure ~0.5 mm.; (B) pressure ~1 mm.; (C) pressure ~3 mm. 

Fic. 2. Microphotometer tracings of the absorption spectra of benzene-ds, 1330-1550A. 
Cell path—17 cm. (A) pressure ~0.5 mm.; (B) pressure ~1 mm.; (C) pressure ~2} mm. 
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Fic. 3. Microphotometer tracings of the absorption spectra of benzene, 1550-1850A. 


Cell path—17 cm. (A) pressure ~0.2 mm.; (B) pressure ~0.5 mm.; (C) pressure ~2 mm. 
Fic. 4. Microphotometer tracings of the absorption spectra of benzene-de, 1550-1850A. 
Cell path—17 cm. (A) pressure ~0.2 mm.; (B) pressure ~0.5 mm.; (C) pressure ~2 mm. 


(v2), the ring distortion vibration (vis), and the out-of-plane bending vibration 
(veo) may be identified in the Rydberg transitions (Section V). For example, 
the designation 2Rnn» is used for the vibrational level v2 = m, v13 = n, and 
Voo = P, V1 = V3 = V4... = 17 = V19 = O, for the lowest lying observed elec- 
tronically excited Rydberg state, 2R. Thus the transition 2Ro2,:—Aoo1 repre- 
sents two quanta of 1:3, one quantum of y29 in the upper state combining with 
one quantum of v2 in the ground state, and might be termed an electronic 
combination band. 

In Table I the bands are identified using the above notation and this is given 
in columns 4 and 8 for benzene and benzene-dg, respectively. Only a few bands 
remain unidentified; a considerable number are superposed giving rise to some 
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uncertainty in the corresponding frequency differences. The relative inten- 
sities, which are only approximate estimates based on photographic densities, 
are given in columns 1 and 5. The measured wavelengths and frequencies are 
shown in columns 2 and 3, 6 and 7, for benzene and benzene-de, respectively. 
In Figs. 1-4 only the vibrationless transitions mRooo-Aooo and 2R’oo0-A 000 
are indicated and are abbreviated nR and mR’. 


V. VIBRATIONAL ANALYSIS 


A. Identification of Vibrations 

As may be seen in Figs. 1-4, the absorption spectrum of benzene below 1850A 
consists of a series of main groups, each possessing nearly identical structure 
and converging to the ionization limit. The groups can be divided into two 
types: one fairly simple (Fig. 5) and one somewhat more complicated (Fig. 8). 
These two examples at 1521A and 1481A represent the second members 
(x = 3) of the two previously identified Rydberg series (Price and Wood 
1935). 

The series with the simpler structure (”R) lies lowest in energy and each 
member readily submits to a vibrational analysis. The vibrationless transition, 
3Rooo-A 000 at 65718 cm! (Fig. 5A, benzene), is identified without question 
since it is the strongest band in the system, shows an isotope shift to the violet 
of 26 cm—! on complete deuterium substitution, and possesses a series of satel- 
lite bands to the red which look much like bands originating from thermally 
excited vibrational states, i.e., ‘‘hot bands’. Further inspection reveals two 





Fic. 5. Main bands of the 1521A 3R-A transition in benzene (A) and in benzene-dg (B). 
S indicates superposed bands. 
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successive spacings to higher frequencies from the system origin of 974 and 
915 cm~'; the analogous spacings in benzene-ds are 922 and 894 cm~!. These 
occur with moderate intensity and are reasonably interpreted as progressions 
of the totally symmetric “‘breathing vibration” (v2) in the upper state and 
were predicted by theory (Section III). The isotope ratio 974/922 = 1.056 
is quite close to the ground state ratio 992/945 = 1.050 and that found in the 
near ultraviolet bands ('B2,—'A,,) 923/879 = 1.050 (Nordheim et a/. 1940), 
and is predicted approximately from simple theory assuming an harmonic 
oscillator ((14/13)! = 1.038). The other spacing readily identifiable is a 
strongly anharmonic progression beginning with 695 cm! in benzene (675 
cm! in benzene-ds) and extending to three (or perhaps four) series members 
with strong intensity. The weak red bands adjoining the system origin have an 
average spacing of 90 cm~ in benzene and 75 cm~ in benzene-dg. 

From the general predictions previously made (Section III) and the intensity 
distribution in these hot bands, one can only conclude that they must be v-v 
type transitions of the non-totally symmetric v2) vibration (404 cm~ in ben- 
zene and 337 cm! in benzene-ds, ground state); the upper state frequencies 
may then be calculated as 314 and 262 cm~', respectively, for the two mole- 
cules. 

The only other totally symmetric vibration is the C-H stretching vibration, 
v1, with a ground state value of 3062 cm—". It is clearly not present in any of the 
Rydberg transitions, and the 695 cm~! spacing must represent two quanta of 
some low frequency which has a low value in the ground state. The magnitude 
and isotopic frequency ratio (1.030) eliminate all other low frequencies from 
consideration and suggest that the 695 cm~' spacing is two quanta of ys, 
which has a ground state value of 606 cm~! (isotopic frequency ratio = 1.052). 
This is strongly supported by the clear identification of the 3Ro30-Ao1o tran- 
sition in both molecules. However, the identification of »:3; should be recon- 
sidered in view of the Jahn-Teller theorem (see Section B). The normal 
vibrations, v2, vis, and v2, in point group Ds, are illustrated in Fig. 6. 

Clearly, isotope frequency ratios in the excited states may not be necessarily 


Fic. 6. Normal vibrations excited in the Rydberg bands of benzene. The symmetry symbols 
should be lower case letters instead of Greek letters. 
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the same as in the ground state. Where a large number of vibrations are 
observed as in the ground state (from infrared and Raman data), the so-called 
Teller—Redlich product rule (Herzberg 1945) may be applied to determine the 
correctness of assignments. Briefly, this rule states that the ratio of the prod- 
ucts in two isotopic molecules of the frequencies of all vibrations of a given 
symmetry species is a constant depending only on the nuclear masses and the 
molecular geometry. This rule cannot, in general, be applied to an excited elec- 
tronic state where, usually, only a few vibrations are excited. However, if a 
given vibration is identified without unusual anharmonicity, and the molecule 
retains a geometry very similar to the ground state, the isotope ratio in the 
excited state should not differ greatly from that in the ground state. This is 
certainly true in the By, state and should be approximately true in the Rydberg 
states although in the latter the magnitude of »:3 (350 cm~') is considerably 
smaller than the ground state value (606 cm’). 

One might expect to find a few v-v type bands involving the 606 cm~' 74 
vibration. The first such hot band (3.Ro20—A 020) can be found in both molecules 
(65186 cm! in benzene; 65243 cm! in benzene-dg).* Since the v2 vibration is 
the only totally symmetric one identified, one might have expected such a 
progression to be the strongest one in the band system; actually, the first 
member of the »1s progression is somewhat stronger although theory would 
predict this type of transition to be quite weak. Also identified in the system 
(Fig. 5A and 5B) are weak combination bands of the type 213+ 29 and 
vo+ve. Such bands are identified in Table I as 3.Ro21-Aoo1, 3R101-Ao01, ete. 


The energy level diagram for the 3R-A transition is shown in Fig. 7. Here the 
spacings are drawn to scale except for the electronic energy which is con- 


Vis" Yoo Veto Vist Yo0 


Fic. 7. Energy level diagram showing observed transitions in the 1521A 3R-A band of 
benzene. 


3The identification of 3Ro20-Ao2 must be considered somewhat uncertain from intensity 
considerations. The transition 3Ro:0-Ao1o would occur 258 cm™ (benzene) and 239 cm™ 
(benzene-d,) to the red of the system origin and is obscured by the 3Roo.—A oo» bands. 
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siderably reduced. All observed transitions are included (some involve super- 
posed bands). It may be seen that no 11. vibrations combine with the upper 
state level, 002; there is no apparent reason for this as 3Ro23-A 003 and 3Rou- 
Aoos are observed. 

The 1481A band (3R’-A) is a typical system of the more complicated Ryd- 
berg series and is drawn schematically in Fig. 8A (benzene) and Fig. 8B 





Fic. 8. Main bands of the 1481A 3R’-A, 3R’-A, 3R’—A transitions in benzene (A) and 
in benzene-ds (B). S indicates superposed bands. A on peey perturbation in the 3Ri{b0-A 000 
transition in benzene-dy makes its assignment doubttul and it is omitted from the figure. 


(benzene-ds). The characteristic feature of this system is the subgrouping con- 
sisting of a very strong transition (labelled 3R’), a weak band (3R”), and a 
moderately strong band (8R’’’). This grouping is repeated two more times in 
the same band system. The spacing in the subgrouping is too small to be 
considered as a new vibrational progression and the intensity of at least R’”’ 
is such that further members would be required. Furthermore, deuterium 
substitution discourages this interpretation as no reduction in spacing is 
observed. Price and Wood (1935) cautiously suggested that this peculiar sub- 
structure was due to some multiplicity of the electronic states. From intensity 
considerations it seems obvious that this cannot be spin multiplicity, but 
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some other type of electronic splitting is reasonable. In Fig. 8 the totally 
symmetric vg vibration and two quanta of the non-totally symmetric 115 
vibration are readily identified, as in the 3R-A transition, from their magnitude 
and isotope effect. Again the clear identification of the 3Ros0-Ao10 transition 
in both molecules supports the v:s interpretation. Furthermore, at least one 
hot band of the v-v type due to the v2 vibration may be observed‘ as well as 
combination bands of the type v20+v2, v20+2v18. The vibrational structure of 
R” and R’” reveals spacings of 960 and 969 cm~! and 675 and 669 cm-', which 
are va and 2v,,, respectively. The same structure as observed in the 1481A 
system is repeated in the other Rydberg members of the series except for minor 
variations. 

As the principal quantum number, 2, increases, the relative intensity of R’’ 
increases and R’”’ decreases and the spacing between them also decreases, 
finally becoming nearly zero at » = 8. This observation suggests that these 
are three quite different electronic states but arising from the same electronic 
configuration. 


B. The Jahn-Teller Effect 

It has been suggested ‘(Nordheim ef al. 1940) that the most satisfactory 
theoretical interpretation of the benzene Rydberg transitions is that some of 
them represent '£,,-'A,, and others are 'Ay,-'A;,. According to the Jahn- 
Teller theorem (Jahn and Teller 1937; Mulliken 1939; Sponer and Teller 1941), 
the stable equilibrium configuration of a degenerate state in a non-linear 
molecule is not the symmetrical one. Accordingly, a degenerate state would 
be expected to split into two non-degenerate states and produce a more com- 
plicated spectrum. If the expected magnitude of the Jahn-Teller splitting could 
be calculated, even approximately, one might reasonably assign the observed 
members to these transitions. However, Jahn-Teller components would be 
expected to have equal intensities and this is not observed for any pair of the 
Rydberg transitions in all of the members. 

No experimental Jahn-Teller splitting has ever been observed and it is 
difficult to calculate how much splitting would be expected in any given 
molecule. It is conceivable that if the nuclear positions were displaced only a 
small amount from the symmetrical configuration, no splitting would result. 
The potential curves corresponding to each Jahn-Teller component would be 
displaced in the direction of some normal coordinate but the vibronic levels 
would lie at equal energies, and, therefore, remain degenerate. However, 
there may be an effect on the intensities of some of the vibrational progressions. 
In the benzene Rydberg states, the degeneracy may be removed by a nuclear 
displacement of ¢:, symmetry (Jahn and Teller 1937), resulting in a stable 
equilibrium configuration which is not quite a symmetrical hexagon (Nord- 
heim et al. 1940). Such a nuclear displacement, however slight, might be 
expected to enhance vibrations of symmetry é:,. The anomalously high inten- 
sities noted in transitions involving the non-totally symmetric 15 (é:,) vibra- 


‘Hot band identification is difficult in this region owing to the more complicated substructure 
and consequent overlapping. 
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tion may be explained in just this way. This is supported by the clear identi- 
fication of at least three members of the »:3 progression in at least three sys- 
tems (3R-A, 4R-A, 3R’-A, Table I). The usual intensity rule (equation 1) 
would not permit observation of such a long progression.’ Since these high 
intensities are found in all the Rydberg transitions, it is concluded that all the 
observed excited states have been distorted into a nuclear configuration of 
D.», symmetry. It must be admitted, however, that this explanation may be 
extremely oversimplified and a detailed theoretical treatment should be 
applied in an effort to determine the following: (1) the stable nuclear configura- 
tions resulting from a Jahn-Teller displacement; (2) the vibration of the 
€2, species which is most likely to be observed; (3) its approximate magnitude; 
and (4) selection rules governing its appearance. 

The transition moment of the '£;, — 'A,, transition is polarized parallel 
to the ring (xy polarized) and that of the 'A., — 'A,, transition is polarized in 
a perpendicular direction (z polarized). Recent measurements of extinction 
coefficients of hexamethylbenzene (absorption spectrum analogous to benzene) 
using polarized light suggest that the benzene absorption spectrum in the 
1800A region should consist of two transitions, one xy polarized and one z 
polarized (Nelson and Simpson 1955). Since there is strong theoretical evidence 
for assigning the }1—N background at 1790A (Figs. 3 and 4) to 'E£,,— ‘Ay, 
(Mulliken 1939; Roothaan and Mulliken 1948), the identified 2R-A transition, 
which lies at the same energy, should be z polarized and therefore assigned to 
‘A », — 'A,,. This means that all members of the nR-A series should also be so 
assigned, at least formally.® 


C. Vibrational Constants 


In Table II are given the vibrational constants of the ground state (Herz- 
berg 1945) and all the observed Rydberg states of benzene and benzene-d, 
as well as the band origins, the electronic isotope shift, and the isotope fre- 
quency ratios. In most cases it is useful to give only the first vibrational 
quantum, AG} (and not w®), as frequently only two members of each progres- 
sion are identified with certainty. The AG} values were derived from Table I; 
in general, v2 shows only a small anharmonicity and »;3 shows a larger effect. 
In principle a polyatomic molecule may dissociate in much the same manner 
as a diatomic molecule; a vibration like the v; C-C vibration in benzene is 
excited to higher and higher vibrational states until dissociation occurs. 
However, since in benzene all C-C bonds are equivalent, such a dissociation 


5In a private communication, Dr. L. E. Orgel of Cambridge University, England, disclosed 
that he had independently arrived at this same interpretation from studying the present data. 

$In a further communication, Dr. Orgel emphasized that while the formal assignment of 
the "R’, nR”’, nR’"-A series is not vet clear, nevertheless, it appears that nR’-A might be 
correlated reasonably with a strong allowed transition and ”R’’-A and 2R’’’-A might be group 
theoretically forbidden but become relatively strong by ‘“‘borrowing’’ intensity from the 
allowed transition. It is to be noted that the Jahn-Teller effect is assumed to be important 
even though the excited state may be formally non-degenerate. This is reasonable if the 
excited electron is weakly bonding and the Rydberg states are very much like the ground 
state of the molecular ion (?E£),). If this is not true, then either the V-N background con- 
tinuum is 14,-'A,, or the 2R-N and the V-N transitions are both 'E,,-'A1,, and, for some 
reason not now understood, no electronic perturbation (mixing) takes place. 
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TABLE II 


VIBRATIONAL CONSTANTS AND BAND SYSTEM ORIGINS FOR THE RYDBERG STATES OF BENZENE 
AND BENZENE-d¢ 








Benzene Benzene-d¢ 


Band 
Elec- v2 Vis 20 system v2 Vis voo Band Isotope Isotope Isotope Isotope 
tronic AG} AG} origin, AGy AG} AG} system shift, ratio ratio ratio 
state cm?! cm? em= cm™ cm™ cm" origin cm™ ve Vis 








992 606° 0 945 577% 337° oe 0 1.050 1.050 
974 361 316 55881 922 345 256 55946 65 1.056 1.046 
372 59795 — 323 — §9692) — — 1.15 
337 61421 — = — 61246° — — 
338 64387 314. 269 64362 — — 076 
.030 
056 


348° 65718 922 3384 262 65744 26 1.056 


1 
l 
341° 67531 914 323 255 67560 29 1.062 1 
338 67607 9672 308 — 67619 12 —e 1.097 
335 67683 917 308 — 67742 59 1.057 1.088 
344° 69265 888° 332* 251 69316 51 = 1.036 
338 70052 926 316 260 70078 26 1.043 1.070 
339 70094 919 316 — 70131 37 1.050 1.073 
334 — 70178 918 314 — 70204 26 1.051 1.064 
337 71018 8927 323 289 71050 32 —_ 1.043 
338 312 71418 910 320 267 71454 36 1.056 1.056 
337 71460 932 320 — 71488 28 1.033 1.053 
336 71513 934 318 — 71541 28 1.0385 1.057 
12015 — a — 72055 40 — — 
338 72245 927 =322 72281 36 1.052 1.050 
339 72281 938 322 — 72312 31 1.034 1.053 
— 72324 934 — 72364 40 1.035 — 


Benzene Benzene-d¢ 





Electronic Band Band Isotope Isotope 
state svstem } system shift, ratio 
origin origin cm"! 
7R 72690 72685 — 
Tk ‘ 72801 ¢ 72832 31 
7R” 72819 72853 34 
wa 72848 72886 38 
8R 73066 73120 54 
8R’ 73190 73208 18 
8R” 73220 73238 18 
SR” 73220 73250 30 
9R 73357 73397 40 
9R’ 73449 73484 35 
10R’ 73655 73688 33 
“Identification uncertain due to abnormal AG}. 
bHerzberg, G. 1945. Infrared and Raman spectra. D. Van Nostrand Co., New York. 
© wi99 = 360.2; x199 = —4.23 cm. 
wis 349.1 cm7!; x18° —4.07 cm". 
© wis 377.2 cm™!; x15° —12.16 cm“. 
wis 357.8 cm7!; x1° — 11.84 cm7. 
9 wis 351.5 cm7!; x15° —2.5cm™. 
wis 339.3 cm7!; x18° —2.3 cm7!. 
‘Band not observed. Figure given is an estimated position. 
i AG uncertain due to overlapping bands. 


wondud 
wun 


must break all C—C bonds, and would require six times the energy to break a 
single bond. The result is that the observed upper state levels of v2 are so far 
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Fic. 9. AG versus v plot for the »1s progression in the 3R state of benzene (circles) and 
benzene-ds (triangles). 

Fic. 10. AG versus v plot for the 1s progression in the 3R’ state of benzene (circles) and 
benzene-dg (triangles). 

Fic. 11. AG versus v plot for the »1s progression in the 4R state of benzene (circles) and 
benzene-ds (triangles). 
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from the dissociation limit that v2 is almost completely harmonic. If strong 
anharmonic behavior is observed, a perturbation process is almost certain to 
be responsible. 

In a few cases, up to four members of the v13 progression may be identified 
(3R’, 3R, 4R), although not without some overlapping with other bands, and 
determinations of approximate values of wis° and x1s° are possible (see foot- 
notes to Table II). AG, versus v plots in these states are shown in Figs. 9, 10, 
and 11. Only the 3R state shows a straight line relationship; in the other states 
some curvature is found for higher v’ values; this may not be a real effect. 

As may be seen from columns 11, 12, and 13 (Table II), the isotopic fre- 
quency ratios in the excited states are very nearly equal to the ground state 
values, 1.050, 1.050, and 1.20, for the v2, vig, and v2o vibrations respectively. 
The average values of these ratios for the excited states are 1.047, 1.058, and 
1.205. The magnitudes of these frequencies do not change much as the ioniza- 
tion limit is approached; this is in accordance with the usual views that the 
electron excited to Rydberg orbitals is a weakly-bonding 7 electron. 


VI. RYDBERG SERIES AND IONIZATION POTENTIALS 


The location of the band system origin (‘‘vibrationless transition’’) of each 
Rydberg transition was usually made without ambiguity from consideration 
of the following information: (1) this transition is expected to be the strongest 
in the system; (2) isotope shift on deuteration should be 25-40 cm! (towards 
higher frequencies)’; and (3) observation of expected vibrational transitions 


combining with each system origin. The first condition is true in every case 
except the benzene-d, 2R’-A and 2R’’-A transitions; the second was usually 
true but some rather large deviations were noted namely in the 2R-A, 2R’-A, 
and 7R-A systems (see Table II); for the third condition, reasonable vibra- 
tional progressions were observed for all systems except those near the ioniza- 
tion limit. 

Price and Wood (1935) were able to fit their data to the usual Rydberg 
equation: 
(2) v = I—R/(n+a)’, 


where v is the observed system origin, J is the ionization potential, R is the 
Rydberg constant for infinite mass (109737 cm-'), n is the ‘‘principal quantum 
number”’, and a is the ‘‘quantum defect’. They obtained for the »R-A series, 
I = 74590 cm— with a = 0.55 and for nR’-A, I = 74495 cm with a = 0.97. 
In the present experiments, four series are identified and a few more members 
in each series closer to the ionization limit were observed. By the use of a 
Rydberg term table (Paschen 1928), the data were fitted to an equation of the 
form of (2) such that: (1) the “quantum defect’, a, approaches a constant 
value for the higher members and is the same function of ” for both molecules; 
and (2) all series extrapolate to the same ionization potential. This procedure 
is necessary since the lower members would be expected to deviate appreciably 


7A shift in this range is observed in most of those transitions which permit a clear vibrational 
analysis and it is reasonable that such a shift should be rather general. 
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from equation (2) and there is no justification for obtaining four (or even two) 
slightly different ionization potentials.* The results are shown in Table III 
for each of the four series in both molecules. It may be seen that the calculated 
values deviate appreciably from the observed ones for the lower values of 1 


TABLE III 
RYDBERG SERIES FOR BENZENE AND BENZENE-d¢ 
n is the principal quantum number 
a is the quantum defect 
Ionization potential (benzene) = 74587 cm™ (9.247 ev.) 
yn potential (benzene-ds) = 74620 cm7! (9.251 ev.) 


Benzene Benzene-ds 


Veale Vobs Veale Vobs 


57578 55881 57611 55946 
65830 65718 65863 65744 
69263 69265 69296 69316 
71012 71018 71045 71050 
72021 72015 72054 72055 
72657 72690 72690 72685 
73082 73074 73115 73120 
73381 73357 73414 73397 
60981 59795 61014 59692 
67145 67531 67178 67560 
69903 70052 69936 70085 
71369 71418 71402 71454 
72241 72245 72274 72281 
72802 72801 72835 72832 
73183 73190 73216 73208 
73454 73449 73487 73484 
73653 73655 73686 73688 
61448 61421 61481 = 

67335 67607 67368 67619 
69998 70094 70031 70131 
71424 71460 71457 71488 
72275 72281 72308 72312 
72824 72819 72857 72853 
73198 73220 73231 73238 
62063 64387 62096 64362 
67589 67683 67622 67742 
70127 70178 70160 70204 
71498 71513 71531 71541 
72322 72324 72355 72364 
72855 72848 72888 72886 
73220 73220 73253 73250 
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but agree well in the higher members. The ionization potential thus obtained 
for benzene is 74587 +15 cm~! (9.247 +.002 ev.) which is in good agreement with 
recent photoionization experiments (9.245+.01 ev.) (Watanabe 1954). The 
result for benzene-ds is 74620415 cm=! (9.251+.002 ev.) and the difference 
between the two (33 cm!) represents the differences in zero point energies in 
the ground states of the molecular ions and the neutral molecules. 

The identification of the 2R-A transition seems rather certain from its 
vibrational structure and quantum defect (Price and Walsh 1947; Hammond 
et al. 1950; Platt and Klevens 1947); the identification of 2R’-A, 2R’’-A, 


8The doublet splitting in the 2Z,, ground state of the molecular ion is probably very small. 
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2R’’’-A is not nearly so certain since the region in which these should fall 
(1550-1700A) contains many diffuse bands. However, more or less regular 
spacings of 620-680 cm~! can be found (corresponding probably to 213) 
and a provisional assignment of these transitions has been made (Table I). 

The most recent work on the ionization potential of benzene by electron 
impact was done by Fox and Hickam (1954), Morrison (1954), and Nief (1951) 
who obtained 9.21, 9.3, and 9.3 ev., respectively. The good agreement of the 
spectroscopic value with those obtained by electron impact and photoioniza- 
tion is gratifying and goes a long way towards confirming the analysis in the 
present work. The ionization limits calculated from the present data lie very 
close (within 100-200 cm-') to a strong absorption doublet which may be 
seen in Fig. 3 for benzene (1342.5A, 1341.5A) and in Fig. 4 for benzene-ds 
(1335.4A, 1338.3A). It is not certain whether these are transitions to the 
molecular ion or the neutral molecule. 
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NOTES 


THE NORMAL CATHODE FALL IN A-C. GLOWS 
By E. W. GopBOLE 


It is known (Harries and Engel 1951; Joshi 1944) that the photosuppression 
(— Ai) of the discharge current is maximum at or near the threshold potential 
characteristic of the breakdown of a gas. This fact suggested that the mech- 
anism of the effect —Az may be connected with changes of the ‘normal’ 
cathode fall which is known to be a major determinant of the glow current in a 
self-sustained discharge. A reference to the literature also showed absence of 
quantitative data on the cathode fall measurements under fields due to 
alternating potentials which, however, have been employed commonly in the 
studies of — At. Hence it seemed worth while to investigate whether irradiation 
of a gas discharge leading to a current suppression causes a measurable varia- 
tion of the cathode fall. 

Purified hydrogen was subjected to a 50 c./s. transformer discharge in 
Geissler tubes fitted with platinum or aluminum disk electrodes having diam- 
eters of 1 cm. and 1.4 cm. respectively. Each tube was provided with one 
movable electrode and a thin cylindrical platinum wire probe (0.2 mm.) 
partially shielded with glass. A preliminary investigation was carried out to 
determine the range of pressures of hydrogen (viz., 0.1 mm. to 7 mm. Hg) 
and of the gap length d (75 mm. to 168 mm.) within which the system showed a 
large — Az with visible light of but moderate intensity. 

The normal cathode fall, V,, has been defined and measured in various 
ways. A suitable method employed by the earlier workers consisted in record- 
ing the floating potential of a probe placed at the procathode edge of the 
negative glow. This method was probably open to criticism (Darrow 1932). 
Later, Oliphant (1931) has discussed the characteristics of small cylindrical 
probes and shown that the space potential differs very little from the floating 
potential of the probe—a thin cylindrical probe covered with glass except at 
the end which dips in the gas. During the present work, the normal cathode 
fall was measured by the above method, viz. by recording the potential 
developed by a shielded floating probe placed at the procathode edge of the 
negative glow, using an electrostatic voltmeter and a calibrated cathode ray 
oscillograph. Either of these instruments was connected directly across the 
probe and the earthed electrode for recording V,. The glow current was 
measured by a microammeter placed in series with the earthed electrode. 
For recording current waveforms, the oscillograph was coupled with the earthed 
electrode through a resistance of 2500 ohms. 

According to the usual convention, the glow discharge is ‘normal’ so long as 
the negative glow covers the electrode surface only partially. The influence of 
pressure on the appearance of the negative glow was very marked. At lowe 
pressures of hydrogen (below 1 mm. Hg for Pt electrodes and below 2 mm. Hg 
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for Al electrodes) the discharge was bipolar; there was a negative glow at 
either electrode, followed by a positive column with a well defined but narrow 
dark space in the center. 

At higher pressures, the negative glow appeared only at the earthed electrode 
and the discharge, termed here as unipolar, was similar to that produced under 
d-c. excitation. The occurrence of the bipolar and unipolar discharge was an 
interesting feature of 50 c./s. excitation. 


Unexposed Exposed to light 
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Fic. 1. Normal cathode fall in unipolar discharge. Applied potential 1.6 kv., 50 c./s. 

Fic. 2. Normal current in unipolar discharge. Applied potential 1.6 kv., 50 c./s. (Pt 
electrodes, pHs: 3 mm. Hg, d: 76 mm.) 

Fic. 3. Normal cathode fall in bipolar discharge. Applied potential 0.8 kv., 50 c./s. 

Fic. 4. Normal current in er discharge. Applied potential 0.7 kv., 50 c./s. (Al electrodes, 
PH:: 0.3 mm. Hg, d: 165 mm. 





! 
4 


Analogous to what is obtained under d-c. excitation, the normal cathode 
fall V, in unipolar discharge (50 c./s.) was found to be independent of the 
pressure of hydrogen and the applied potential. Also the measured values of 
V, for Al and Pt electrodes in hydrogen compared well with those recorded 
in the literature (Bar 1927) on the d-c. glow discharge. At each of the various 
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pressures within the unipolar range, the oscillograph revealed a marked 
rectification of the discharge current and of the cathode fall. The waveforms 
of the normal cathode fall and the normal current are shown in Figs. 1(a) and 
2(a) respectively. They show completely rectified structures which were 
characteristic of the unipolar discharge. 

Under bipolar discharge (at lower pressures, when the negative glow ap- 
peared at either electrode) the current and voltage pulses occurred sym- 
metrically in both the half cycles, there being no rectification (Figs. 3(a) and 
4(a)). Further the value of V, (for bipolar discharge) measured at either 
electrode was the r.m.s. value of the voltage. The peak value computed from 
the r.m.s. value compared well with that cited in the literature for the re- 
spective metals. 


VALUES OF THE NORMAL CATHODE FALL, V,, IN VOLTS 








Unipolar Bipolar D-c. Cheney’s 
oa value (1916) 
Peak 


Mean value of V, for Pt in Ho: 298 294 302.5 
Mean value of V, for Alin Ha: 190 184 197 


Experiments were next undertaken for a study of the normal discharge 
when the tube was exposed to white light from a 200 watt bulb kept at 30 cm. 
from the discharge tube. Exposure to white light caused a complete suppression 
of the normal cathode fall (Figs. 1(a), 1(6), and 3(a), 3(b)) and the normal 
current 7, (Figs. 2(a),2(6), and 4(a), 4(6)). However, these quantities, namely 
V, and 7,, were restored to the normal values on screening off the tube from 
the light source. The results obtained with Al electrodes were similar to those 
for Pt electrodes. Exposure to ultraviolet light, obtained from a mercury arc 
using an interposed Wood's filter, caused an obliteration of the negative 
glow besides the reversible suppression of V, and ip. 

Aston’s (1911) experiments show that the density p+ of the positive ion 
space charge (in the Crooke’s Dark Space) remains constant so long as the 
cathode fall is constant. The photosuppression of V, thus appears to be 
connected with the photodiminution of the density p+ of the positive ion 
space charge. This decrease of p+ might be interpreted in terms of the well- 
known photoactive mechanisms such as (i) the photodestruction of the excited 
states of hydrogen responsible for the secondary electron liberation, (ii) 
photodissociation of H;+ occurring at higher pressures (Smyth 1931), and 
(iii) photodissociation of H+ occurring at lower pressures (Smyth 1931), 
each of which might play a prominent role under optimum conditions. Further 
work on the influence of traces of electronegative impurities and that of regional 
irradiation on the normal cathode fall is in progress. 


The author is grateful to Professor S. S. Joshi, Principal, College of Science, 
Banaras, for many helpful discussions. 
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COMMENTS ON AN EXPERIMENT WITH PERSISTENT CURRENTS 


By M. H. Epwarps anp D. H. ROGERS 


Collins (1955) has recently described an experiment using the apparatus 
shown in Fig. 1. A thick-walled !ead tube was provided with the three rubbing 
contacts A’, A, A’’, and one fixed contact B through the base. A persistent 


é 
\ 


” 




















Fic. 1. The apparatus. 


current was set up by removing a magnet from the axis of the tube, the tube 
having been cooled to liquid helium temperatures with the magnet inside. 
Subsequent rotation of the tube about its vertical axis induced a current in the 
galvanometer circuit which was the same no matter which of the three rubbing 
contacts was used, and which did not change with time (over a period of more 
than a year) provided the rate of rotation was the same. 
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Collins states that ‘‘since there is a finite torque created by the relative mo- 
tion of the magnetic field of the persistent current and the part of the gal- 
vanometer circuit in which the electromotive force arises, the fact that the 
persistent current neither grows nor decays seems to prove that the magnetic 
field is associated with the lattice of the superconductor rather than with the 
superelectrons’’. 

We wish to point out that there is no work done by either the superconduct- 
ing lattice or the superelectrons, since the part of the galvanometer circuit in 
which the e.m.f. is generated is just the (presumably normal conducting) 
metallic conical base which is attached to the lead tube. 

The magnetic field of the tube is unaffected by rotation as it is symmetrical 
about the axis of rotation (cf. Alers et a/. 1951). Thus the motional e.m.f. 
will only be produced in the parts of the circuit which move in this fixed field. 
Thus the e.m.f. between B and A, say, in Gaussian units, is 


‘on fea - fase vxB-a, 


where Vv is the velocity of each line element of length dl. This line integral 
is independent of the path of integration. Integrating along the dotted path 
BDCA in Fig. 1, we see that along the axis BD, v = 0, and that along CA, 
inside the superconductor, B = 0. Hence the e.m.f. is given by 


oi far vXB-dl, 


which is that of the classical ‘Faraday disk’’ generator. Clearly this e.m.f. is 
the same no matter which of the rubbing contacts is used. This analysis also 
shows that if the conical base were made of superconducting material, there 
would be no e.m.f. generated (cf. Wexler and Corak 1949; Houston and 
Squire 1949). 

When a current i flows through the gaivanometer circuit there will be a force 
dF on each current element of length dl in the magnetic field B such that 

dF = (i/c) dlxB. 


The forces on the current elements do not move any of them, as even the 
current through the rotating member is fixed in space by the position of the 
contacts. So the magnetic field supplies no energy and thus the supercurrents 
are unaffected. There is, however, a torque dL on each part of the current in the 
moving member such that 

dL = rXdF, 


where ¢ is the distance from the axis. This torque is equal and opposite to the 
torque supplied by the rotating mechanism. Neglecting friction, the power 
supplied by this mechanism will be equal to 


A 
Power in = J oat 


= fv ‘GF 
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= (¢/R) fra /c) v-dlXB 
= —(e/R), 


where R is the resistance in the galvanometer circuit. This is just the Joule 
heating in the galvanometer circuit, verifying that the magnetic field neither 
loses nor gains energy from this rotation. Hence this experiment does not 
justify Collins’ rather startling conclusion regarding the nature of the mag- 
netic field. 

Collins’ method for detecting the magnetic field of a supercurrent without 
taking any energy away from it remains an ingenious one. 
Acers, P. B., McWuirter, J. W., and Squire, C. F. 1951. Phys. Rev. 84: 104. 
Cotiins, S. C. 1958. Proc. Conference de Foyelaus on aod Temperatures, Paris. p. 588. 
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Under this heading brief reports of important discoveries in physics may be published. These 
reports should not exceed 600 words and, for any issue, should be submitted not later than six weeks 
previous to the first day of the month of issue. No proof will be sent to the authors. 


Fine Structure Analysis and Mutual Perturbation of the 6 and 8 Bands 
of the NO Molecule* 


The absorption spectrum of nitric oxide has been studied in the vacuum region with a 
reciprocal dispersion of 0.63 A/mm. The same experimental arrangement as described by 
Herzberg and Hugo (1955) was used: Lyman discharge, low temperature absorption tube, 
3 meter vacuum spectrograph. The absorbing path was 26.5 cm., the pressure of the NO gas 
ranged from 0.1 to 4 mm. Hg and its temperature was — 183°C. The low temperature reduced 
very effectively overlapping of band structures and at the same time eliminated completely 
absorption by impurities. 

The spectra obtained show for the first time well-resolved fine structure in the bands of the 
8, 6, and ¢ progressions lying in the near Schumann region (2000-1650 A) as well as very many 
resolved bands at shorter wavelengths (1650-1400 A) including the E-X bands (Tanaka, 
Seya, and Mori 1951) and the 8’ bands (Miescher 1955) known from emission spectra. 

Rotational analyses have been made for the 6 and 8 bands (representing the C--Y and B~X 
transitions of NO) and the B values are given in Table I. Contrary to the result of Schmid 


TABLE I 


ASSIGNMENTS AND ROTATIONAL CONSTANTS OF THE 8 AND 6 BANDS OF NO 


B, was obtained from the formula B, = see 


this expression is not independent of J, as happens in some of the perturbed bands, the value is enclosed in brackets 
J and ¢ are estimated intensities of the whole bands and the satellite branches respectively 
q is the constant of the A-type doubling [Av = qJ(J +1)] 


(average of the two spin-doublet components); when 








8 Bands (B-X) 6 Bands (C-X) 
ee BS EBA): ig 








Band heads cates 





(A) (v’, v”’) I t B,( BM) (v’, v’’) I B, (C21) 
1982 (5,0) 3 0 1.054 
1945 (6,0) 3 1 1.041 
1910 (7,0) 4 1.028 (0,0) 8 1.981 3.01 0.016 
1877 (8,0) 1 — 
1845 (9,0) 4 1 1.019 
1828 (1,0) 10 1.927 2.95 0.014 
1815 (10,0) 2 0 1.022 one 
1787 (11,0) 4 1 1.010 

(1762 (12,0) 6 4 (1.3-1.2) 2 81 

(1752 (2,0) 9 Odie = 0.010 
1733 (13,0) - -- -- 
1708 (14,0) 3 1 1.03 

i (15,0) 7 4 (1.4-1.3) > 66 0.003 
1676 (3,0) 8 6 Es er) 0.009 
1658 (16,0) 2 1 0.997 
1636 (17,0) — — _ 
1620 (4,0) 7 1.77 ae 0.017 
1616 (18,0) 2 ~- 0.98 ane 
1598 (19,0) 1 — 0.97 





(1930), the 6 bands have been found to be a ?II-*II transition with the upper state C?II near 
case b (A = +4 cm“!) and with a large A-type doubling. The B?II and C?II states show 
mutual perturbations of the homogeneous type which can be followed in detail. Mutual 
perturbations were suggested formerly by several authors on the basis of low dispersion spectra, 
especially by Sutcliffe and Walsh (1953). The bands 6(0, 0) and 8(7, 0) are superimposed in 
the spectrum. They show a small perturbation for J < 5} but give normal values for Bo(é) 
and B,(8). The perturbation is stronger between the pair 6(1, 0) and (10, 0) but separate 
values for B,(5) and Byo(8) are still well defined. The origins of 5(2, 0) and 8(12, 0) are shifted 
in opposite directions by approximately 80 cm™! from their unperturbed positions. The 
well-defined sum B2(6)+812(8) given in the table has been determined by combination rela- 
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tions from perturbation theory (Kovacs 1937; Hultin and Lagerqvist 1951). The (4.F;+ 
AsF2)/8(J+3) curves tend to approach normal B values only for high J not observed here. 
The upper states of the 6(3, 0) and 8(15, 0) bands are nearly 50:50 mixtures of the C?M(v = 3 
and B*II(v = 15) states. These bands are shifted from their unperturbed position in opposite 
directions by about 200 cm. A good value for the sum B;(6)+8B);(8) results from the com- 
bination relations. The next pair of nearly coinciding bands 6(4, 0) and 8(18, 0) shows much 
less mixing as can be seen from the B values given in Table I. 

The 8 bands, 8(9, 0), 8(11, 0), 8(14, 0), and 8(16, 0), lving between the 6-8 pairs discussed 
above as well as 8(19, 0) are more or less unperturbed. The band 8(13, 0) is hidden in €(2, 0), 
and (17, 0) is overlapped by 8’(1, 0). Both these bands have not yet been analyzed but wave 
numbers of their first R; lines have been taken from the plates. 

As a check for the identifications of the 8 bands and in order to establish their vibrational 
numbering, the values y—1037(v+ 3) were plotted against v for all measured bands. As Fig. 1 
shows, a fairly smooth line is obtained when the above-mentioned shifts are made for the few 


em 
£ 3 
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Fic. 1. Band origins of the 8 bands of NO. 
v(v, 0) —1037(v +34) is plotted instead of »(v, 0) in order to have a suitable ordinate scale. » = wave number 
of the first line of the Ri branch. The arrows mark shifts from the perturbed positions. 


bands strongly influenced by coinciding 6 bands. Further confirmation for the present inter- 
pretation comes from the observation of isotope bands: the N'8O bands corresponding to 
B(14, 0) and 8(16, 0) are found to show displacements in accordance with theory. The NO 
and NO!’ bands corresponding to the perturbed pair 6(15, 0) and 6(3, 0) are readily meas- 
urable and show vibrational isotope displacements of equal magnitude (Av' = —188 cm! 
for N45O and Av' = —276 cm™ for NO!’) for the two mutually perturbing levels, as might be 
expected for a 50:50 mixture. Further evidence of the mixing of states in the strongly perturbed 
levels comes from the observation that the 8 bands [?II(a)-?I(a)] assume in the region of 
mutual perturbation properties of the 6 bands [?I1(b)—*II(a)]: the intensity of satellite branches 
Az = Ois high and the A-type doubling which is unobservable in the normal 8 bands becomes 
noticeable. 

The perturbations between the B and C states of NO described here represent an unusually 
fine example of the effects of crossing of potential curves or, in other words, of vibrational 
perturbations. In Fig. 2 are drawn potential energy curves for the known electronic states of 
the NO molecule. The crossing point of the B*II and CI states must fall at the energy of the 
levels of strongest mutual perturbation, v = 15 in B*IM and v = 3 in C*I. In this region the 
curves are drawn dotted as their meaning is restricted. Except near this point of intersection, 
the approximation in which a crossing takes place seems appropriate for the calculation of the 
vibrational levels. 

There can be no doubt that the B?II state correlates at the dissociation limit with the 
2D(N)+3P(O) atomic states whose energy is 71,700 cm~ above the ground state X?II of NO 
if the now almost generally accepted value Do®(NO) = 6.50 ev. is assumed. The value 
D,°(NO) = 5.31 ev. would give a limit of B*II at 62,100 cm™ not compatible with the now 
observed level v = 19 at 62,590 cm™!. 

A search for the 7 bands with v’ > 3, unknown until now, has been successful insofar as on 
our absorption plates the (4, 0) band has been found within the ¢«(0, 0) band. The Ri, Qi, 
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Fic. 2. Potential curves of the NO molecule. 
The 8, y, 6, «, and 8’ bands correspond to the transitions B-X, A~X, C-X, D-X, and B’-X respectively. 


and P, branches of y(4, 0) (Q: head at 53,368 cm7!, By(A?Z+) = 1.909 cm) appear without 
disturbing overlapping by ¢(0, 0) lines. Fig. 2 shows the positions of the vibrational levels in 
the A?Z* state. 

The non-appearance of 8 bands in emission from initial levels above B?II (v = 7) has long 
been known and is most probably due to the interaction between the B?II state and the con- 
tinuum of the ?* state arising from normal atoms. Because of the strong interaction between 
the B and C states, the C state also will interact with the continuum of the ?=* state just 
mentioned. This may account for the non-appearance of 6 bands with v’ > 0 in emission. 
But no corresponding broadening of the lines of the 8 and 6 bands above the limit of the 
2+ state has been observed in the high resolution absorption plates indicating that the pre- 
dissociations of the B and C states are weak. 

A detailed paper will be published later. 
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